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What Makes a College Christian? 


By E. Fay Campbell 


Association Secretary at Yale 


HERE are colleges and universities in 
the United States today which are 
called Christian by their friends, whose 
iG) 4 Only claim for such distinction is the 

~ fact that they have a compulsory chapel 
service. Some insist on having a certain number 
of clergymen on the Board of Directors and a few 
have compulsory Bible courses. In the year 1926 
no one or all of these incidental appendages has 
anything to do with making a college really 
Christian. 

The religious needs of the American student 
are five, at least: (1) He should get his instruc- 
tion in psychology, philosophy, geology and all 
other subjects from a man who is trying to un- 
derstand Jesus and His message for the world. 
(2) He should have an opportunity to learn un- 
der competent instructors the history of religion, 
its philosophy and its application to the modern 
complicated world. (3) He must be afforded 
chances to talk with a group of fellow students 
about what religion means to them. (4) He must 
have some laboratory for experimentation. Com- 
munity contacts often are sadly lacking. Boys’ 
clubs, deputations, settlement work, work with in- 
dustrial plants, employment agencies, etc.—all 
these openings should give the student the chance 
to test his ideas. (5) He must be trained in 
worship. To say that our chapel services, by and 
large, are doing this would require more imagina- 
tion than one could conceive. 

There are American colleges of high standing 
which do not even attempt to deal with these 
fundamental religious needs of men and yet call 
themselves Christian. It is an absurd situation. 
Students will not tolerate it. Students do hate 
hypocrisy and soon discover it. They are more 
idealistic than their older brothers who have been 
out five or ten years and who, remembering 
chapel as a good place to see other men, like the 
tradition and therefore think it should be con- 
tinued. If a professedly religious service is being 
used by the administration for ofher reasons than 
to help men to find God and the meaning of life 
in relation to Him, then the students think that 
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much less of the administration. A college can 
never be more Christian than its faculty. How 
long can we fool ourselves on this point? 

The orthodox college knows its job. What is 
the job of the liberal Christian college? Of 
course, it must find room for different points of 
view. It will not ask of its teachers that they all 
be Gentiles, members of ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions. It will not aim to protect the students 
from anti-Christian ideas whether they be in the 
realm of philosophy or economics. But I should 
suggest that it would have a policy. It would 
have as its goal the building of Christian charac- 
ter in its students and the fitting of the students 
for a life work where they could advance the 
cause of human brotherhood. It would provide 
adequate opportunity for students to learn the 
value of worship and it would provide courses in 
religion dealing with theory as well as practice. 
The faculty would be made up of men who saw 
their job asa whole. Mediaeval scholasticism has 
its direct descendents in the teaching today which 
is divorced from the business of living. Such 
teaching is very common in our older institutions. 
On the other hand, it is true of many of the 
younger institutions that they train men to go 
out and make good in the economic status quo. 
Which is the less Christian ideal for a teacher— 
scholasticism, or present-day standards of suc- 
cess? Certainly both are un-Christian. A Chris- 
tian college would find itself in a pagan country, 
in hostile surroundings. Perhaps our college 
would have some such creed as this, which every 
teacher, athletic coach and administrator would 
understand to be its aim: “Human brotherhood 
can be achieved, man will respond to the good if 
we believe in him; this place of learning is dedi- 
cated to the cause of training men to fit all their 
capacities into the job of making the world a 
brotherhood.” 

We dare not go on calling our present day col- 
leges Christian, no matter how much money they 
get from churches. To do so is to lie and to cre- 
ate an atmosphere in which men are forced to the 
conclusion that we are hypocrites. 
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Compulsory Chapels 


. A. Johnston Ross 


One who “i —— much at their hands asks, 





Is compulsory worship a contradiction 


terms? 





OME months ago I wrote an unobtru- 
sive letter to the New York Times 
about that mediaeval survival called 

“Compulsory Chapel.” I pointed out 

that these compulsory audiences were 
difficult for those of .us who are only fifth-rate 
preachers and that it seemed to me only right that 
colleges which maintained this interesting anach- 
ronism should confine their invitations to persons 
like army or prison chaplains who are accustomed 
to “compulsory” and reluctant hearers. I must 
have scribbled better than I knew, for that humble 
communication has been copied into I don’t know 
how many college papers and seems to have proved 
itself to be timely “munitions” in local struggles 
for freedom, and the determined editor of THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN has been insisting that I “speak 
another piece” about the matter. 

But | really have very little to say. “Com 
pulsory worship” is a contradiction in terms. 
Sensible people have known this for a long time, 
especially if they have taken to heart the words 
“God is spirit and they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth.”” Compulsory 
assembly: 1 believe in that; for I think it is good 
for the members of a large institutional com- 
munity like a college to come together statedly in 
one place for the fostering of college spirit, for 
intensified sense of comradeship; for information 
on college, national or world affairs. Compulsory 
| believe in that. I think it would be a 
good thing for restless youth to be compelled to 
sit still and in silence for a few minutes each day. 
The practice would make for poise, self-know- 
ledge, self-control, refreshment and good diges- 
tion. Compulsory study of religion: I believe in 
that. Frankly I am a heretic on the subject of the 
elective system. I believe that if a boy aspires 
to the honor of graduation from a great college 
and the dignity of life-long membership in it, 
there are certain things he should be made to 
learn. He ought to be made to know some ele- 
mentary facts about the world in which he lives, 
about the leading interests of his contemporaries. 
Now, religion is “the salient factor” (so said Lord 





silence: 


Acton) “of these modern centuries” and a college 
has the right to demand that any youth bearing its 
name about the world shall not be an ignoramus 
in the matter of any salient factor of modern life. 
The colleges are seeing this and are providing 
courses to fill the need. These courses, I believe, 
should be (and I think often are) conducted in 





complete detachment. from the religious convic- 
tions of the teachers. The religious preferences of 
the teacher should not be discernible from the 
lectures, and if textbooks are used for lectures or 
group discussions they should be impartial, aca 
demic, colorless. 

I believe then, up to the limit of a serious dis- 
sent from the elective system, in compulsory sub- 
jection of young people to the receiving cf infor- 
mation about religion, as about politics and eco 
nomics and other great human interests. But com- 
pulsory worship! The thing is absurd. It pro- 
ceeds on a wrong conception of God and cannot 
but do harm to the nascent religion of an adoles- 
cent—unless psychology is false from end to end. 

I understand the chief argument in favor of this 
absurdity is that compulsory chapel forms good 
habits—habits of church going. That is to say, 
the college boy isn’t old enough to decide for him 
self what he shall do during the period now given 
to chapel and so must be gently herded into a wor- 
shipping pen. Please note that this nonsense is 
often talked by men who swear by the elective 
system. They think that there is no place in cur 
modern life for bringing to bear upon the selection 
of subjects for a youth’s education the gathered 
results of the wisdom of earlier generations: the 
youth is a freeborn American citizen and must 
choose for himself. Choose, that is to say, in 
secular matters, but when it comes to “religious 
exercises” the freedom stops. The youth’s ances- 
tors may have come over here seeking “freedom 
to worship God”; their descendant is harried by 
orders telling him when and how he is to worship 

Isn’t it interesting to see how atavistic sugges- 
tions of the asinine survive even in faculties and 
trustees? And alumni. One of the pathetic facts 
in the entire business is the appearance of the 
bullying insistence by young alumni that regula 
tions which irked and embittered their own college 
days be maintained in rigor for their successors. 
“Pound it into ’em; darned good for ’em!” Can’t 
you hear the big 30-to-40-year-old alumnus, with 
heavy jaw and heavy cigar, lay down the law for 
his successors as if he were a Victorian naval 
officer ? 

One of the truths which I have found it most 
helpful to have learned is that the alleged wisdom 
of middle age and for that matter of old age is 
often sheer illusion. Of course what is at the ~oot 
of the whole matter is distrust of what youth will 

(Continued on page 132, first column) 
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Six Reasons for Compulsory Chapel 


By Charles R. Brown 


Dr. Brown is Dean of Yale Divinity School. This address (here abbreviated 


}) Y judgment touching the chapel situation 
is based on personal observation and in- 
timate contact with students them- 
selves. I have been at Yale fifteen years 
and I have preached on Sundays in Bat- 
tell Chapel eighty-six times as well as attending 
the service cecasionally when other men were 
preaching. I have attended week day chapel liter- 
ally hundreds of times. I feel strongly that the 
week day chapel service can be changed and 
greatly improved in its content and arrangement. 
But I favor required chapel attendance and I 
would like to say these things about the matter. 

1. It would be well to drop all this insincere 
cant about “Compulsory Chapel,” as if chapel 
were the only thing required here at Yale and 
everything else was optional. For the under- 
graduate in Yale College everything is ‘‘compul- 
sory’ —compulsory recitations, compulsory ex- 
aminations, compulsory themes, lectures, term 
papers. No undergraduate is left to his own de- 
sires in meeting any of these requirements. 

It would be delightful to think that the under- 
graduate gets up in the morning and like the little 
busy bee goes out to meet all of his appointments 
in working for a degree with no sense of con- 
straint but simply from his innate love of learn- 
ing. The idea is simply funny and no one would 
laugh more loudly over such a suggestion than 
the undergraduate himself. 

When some professor unhappily reaches his 
classroom two minutes late, does he find the mem- 
bers of that class all neatly arranged in rows, 
patiently waiting for instruction, their mouths 
watering for knowledge? Not at all—he finds 
the room empty, for at the end of ninety seconds 
they all scooted out, tickled all over to escape from 
a lecture or recitation without having a “cut” 
charged against them. 

When a man reaches the graduate or profes 
sional school his more serious purpose and definite 
aim make further compulsion superfluous—he will 
do his work without being marked for attendance. 
sut without compulsory attendance upon the vari- 
ous disciplines, the undergraduate would not meet 
the requirements for graduation and a degree. 
Some things—going to athletic events, attending 
the movies, calling upon or writing to his best 
girl—can safely be left to his own option, but for 
the more serious exercises of college life compul- 
sory attendance is the rule throughout. 

2. It is just possible that men of longer and 








and adapted) was published in a recent issue of THE YALE NEWS. 





wider experience may be better judges as to what 
had best be included in the general requirements 
of a college course than immature men whose ages 
range from 18 to 22. It is a well known fact that 
the overwhelming majority of men who have 
graduated from Yale and have been out long 
enough to see the importance of certain values 
which do not lie on the surface, favor the inclusion 
of chapel attendance with the other requirements. 


We were all twenty at one time—I wish to 
heaven I could be again—and we have lived to 
recognize the fact that our judgments then were 
not so valid as we supposed at the time. Many ¢ 
man, violently opposed to chapel attendance when 
a student, has written back to say that he has 
changed his mind and now recognizes the value of 
it. 

3. The claim that required chapel attendance 
breeds “an antagonistic attitude toward religion” 
put forward occasionally by the objectors is not 
meant (even by them) to be taken seriously. It is 
merely an attempt to throw dust in our eyes. As 
well plead that required attendance upon lectures 
or recitations in English, history, philosophy, or 
chemistry would breed a distaste for those sub- 
jects. 

4. The present system justifies itself by its 
fruits. Several years ago I had a list made from 
“‘Who’s Who” of men in the ministry, the mission 
field, or in other forms of active Christian service 
together with the names of the colleges from 
which they had graduated. The proportion of 
such men coming from colleges where chapel at- 
tendance is required to those coming from colleges 
where no chapel is held or where attendance is 
optional was in round numbers more than three 
to one. By their fruits ye shall know the respec- 
tive values of the two systems. 

5. The chapel service itself (not only the Sun- 
day chapel where sermons are preached by men 
from all the leading Protestant churches) has 
values which we cannot afford to disregard. When 
any young chap claims that he has already reached 
that measure of familiarity with the scriptures 
and that level of spiritual development where the 
reading of a selection from the Bible in his pres- 
ence by some man of sincere Christian life, the 
singing of some hymn of praise and the offering 
of prayer out of an honest heart, have no value 
for him as a character-making exercise with 
which to begin the day, that man is simply talking 




























































































































































































































































through his hat. We could bury him twenty feet 
deep with testimonies to refute his claim. 

6. Ihave been preaching most of my Sundays 
for the last fifteen years in colleges. Some of 
these colleges have required chapel attendance, 
some a partial requirement, and in others attend- 
ance is optional. I want to say that in no college 
to which I go do I find a more thoughtful interest 
in the service, a more ready response to the appeal 
of the sermon, or a more open minded attitude to- 
ward the worship of the hour, than I find right 
here in Battell Chapel. The charge that the ma- 
jority of those present are showing their contempt 
for the service by a flippant attitude, by whisper- 
ing, by reading newspapers, by inattention, is 
simply false. 

The Yale man is by tradition and by choice a 
gentleman. And his bearing in chapel is deter- 
mined not merely by the principles of good breed- 
ing but by a certain ready capacity for response 
to those highest of all ideals which are found in 
the religion of Christ. It is not because I think 
meanly of Yale students—it is because I think so 
highly of them that I favor including chapel at- 
tendance in our list of requirements. 


COMPULSORY CHAPELS 
(Continued from p. 130) 
do in the moral and religious field if left to reason- 
able liberty—a distrust which I believe is entirely 
uncalled for. And along with that is an inveterate 
association of religion with religious “exercises,” 
and even confusion of the one with the other. We 
ministers of religion are all supposed to be fright- 
fully solemn about the duty of regular church 
going. Because I am a clergyman I am supposed 
to be a killjoy, a “church” shark, going about like 
a silent lion “seeking whom I may devour” for 
not going to church. 


, 
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Oh, let us shake ourselves loose from all this 
“Holy Cross Day” stuff and give men their free- 
dom! Let educationists look religion fairly in the 
face, and cut out their silly taboo of it in the 
faculty clubs and in their own homes. Let them 
also consider whether they are treating fairly 
what is often called religion in the educational 
system. Let me explain what I mean: there are 
two chief streams of influence flowing down 
through the best of our modern civilization: Greek 
thought, and the Hebrew passion for God and 
righteousness. Is it not true that while our 
Greek—say our classical heritage—has_ been 
taught in our colleges, the facts about our Hebrew 
heritage have been left to be taught in the 
churches? Why? Is not Solomon, is not Judas 
Maccabaeus, is not Pontius Pilate as secular a fact 
as Miltiades or Julius Caesar? If Greek philo- 
sophers appear with their systems of thought in 
our college classrooms, why not the Hebrew 
prophets; if Plato why not the still greater Paul? 

The answer is that too often the members of 
our faculties don’t know enough to teach the 
Hebrew heritage in a reasonable way. And so it 
is left to the church services to do that. 

Get the whole business of religion out into the 
cool daylight of our secular education, and men 
will be found in sufficient numbers asking the way 
to Zion. For religion is not on the one hand an 
affair of priestcraft and vested interests and fa- 
tiguing institutions and exercises; nor is it on the 
other hand, as pseudo-science would have us be- 
lieve, a pathological affliction or a nervous dis- 
ease. It is a normal, eternal need of the human 
heart, and men who have not been whipped and 
goaded into ecclesiastical corrals in their college 
days will seek for the satisfaction of that need, 
and may be guided, but will not be driven to where 
the springs are to be found of the “life that is life 
indeed.” 


Leland Stanford (Cal.) has a very beautiful chapel building. 
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Thoug hts on the Enriching and Unifying 
p ower of Services of "Worship 


By David R. Porter 


a 


. are in the midst of a nation-wide dis- 
cussion of the place of chapel, especially 
compulsory chapel. I do not intend 
here to enter into the melée except to 
make one comment and ask one ques- 

tion. The comment is this: the whole discussion 
is part of the larger question of compulsion in 
education which is stirring the minds of many of 
the ablest students as well as educational admin- 
istrators. In regard to military drill, revolt from 
spoon-feeding in the classroom, as well as in criti- 
cising chapel services, there is a wholesome con- 
cern for a measure of student participation in the 
educational process. 

This is a preliminary question: Can we not call 
to our aid more fundamental considerations for 
the maintenance of corporate services of worship 
than those which we usually hear? Too large a 
proportion of the votes for abolition come from 
those who simply want to dodge all the college 
duties they can. The time thus saved could so 
well be used for an extra nine winks, for a more 
thorough scrutiny of the sporting page or even 
for the preparation of a daily theme. What col- 
lege committee has gone to the roots of the mat- 
ter? Is there a place in a liberal educational 
process for worship? Is there any fundamental 
value in corporate fellowship in the presence of 
God, which, absent, leaves a vacant place in life? 

As the present article gives a quite definite af- 
firmative for the place of daily services of wor- 
ship, it should be said at once that this does not 
necessarily mean a support for either chapel or 
other forms of worship as we now know them. 
In most colleges where students are criticising 
chapel or revolting from it the colleges have in- 
vited both, by years of indifferently conducted 
services. If “chapel” means a daily assembly 
convenient for the giving out of notices, held in a 
hall devoid of artistic merit either in architecture 
or decoration, an opening hymn played without 
feeling even if not ragtime, and doggerel in poetic 
value as many hymns are, closing with an obvi- 
ously extempore prayer—small wonder that such 
an exercise arouses no fierce loyalty on the part 
of students. 

Similarly, the unattractiveness of many of our 
other religious services in churches and associa- 
tions explain the absence of the great majority 
of students. They are unattractive largely be- 
cause they have no variety. The form of Protes- 


tant services developed since the Reformation has 
little or no enrichment which in the early Chris- 
tian Church came from the utilization of many 
arts. Historically, the Church was the mother of 
art. In the Early Church services we find the 
genesis and initiatory impulse of most that is best 
in what we know today as the artistic fields of 
painting, music, drama, dancing, architecture and 
literature. Thus Beauty was given, with Truth 
and Goodness, the central place it must always 
have if the deepest needs of human hearts are to 
be met in any ultimate way. It has been well 
said that with us the art of rhetoric has banished 
all the other arts. The sermon has come to be 
the center of our services and there are not 
enough good sermon makers to supply the mar- 
ket. The plain fact is that services which put the 
sermon at the center have failed as a means of 
holding the interest of young people in the 
Church. In an earlier generation people went to 
church only for the sermon; now it is because of 
the sermon that many will not attend. 

It will be at once pointed out that the liturgical 
churches like the Catholic, Episcopalian and 
Lutheran, which give the sermon a less central 
place, have made no deeper impress upon this 
student generation. The reason for this fact 
must be sought in their general refusal to adapt 
their ritual to a time which demands flexibility 
and a constant emphasis upon the urgent ques- 
tions of the hour. Students today cannot be ex- 
pected to act as if they lived in ancient Rome or 
in sixteenth century England. Altogether we are 
not making a worthy effort to hold the interest 
of students in worship and we should reform our 
ways lest we come to that unfortunate state of 
many European nations where the student classes 
are entirely out of sympathy with the Church. 


Chapel a Worship Service 


This is not, of course, to say that there are not 
certain chapels and churches where students’ 
deepest spiritual needs are being met. Because I 
sometimes have had the privilege of joining in 
such services of worship is my chief reason for 
being convinced that the problem is not insoluble. 

Let us imagine a college chapel (perhaps a col- 
lege community church) where an effort which 
might be called scientific is directed to making 
its services of worship attractive and vital. This 
involves us in a definition of worship. Worship 
















































































is an act by which we offer to God all that we 
have and are in conscious consecration. This 
means a life devoted to ministrant good will. 
Jesus talked much about love and little, if any, 
about worship, thus suggesting their relative im- 
portance. Yet Jesus took a regular part in the 
corporate religious exercises of his day and rec- 
ognized the part that dramatic or sacramental ac- 
tion had in a religious life. The ideal chapel 
would afford daily opportunity for a corporate act 
of worship, expressing in this dramatic way the 
total religious aim of the college. This aim also 
would find daily expression in the multitudinous 
activities of class room and administrative office. 
The college as an entity becomes a corporate 
search for Truth, Goodness and Beauty, the three 
ultimate values of life. 


The Place of Beauty in Religion 


With the decline in the general practice of 
common worship has come much of the ugliness 
of modern life. Our life is comfortable and often 
luxurious—but who would call it beautiful? Art 
is now a possession of the wealthy, a fringe on 
the edge of life (as the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
calls it) instead of a cherished possession of all. 
We have reason to believe that a revival of wor- 
ship would bring Beauty back again, not only 
into our college architecture where it is usually 
far to seek, but beautiful bindings in hand-made 
dormitory book cases, artistic pictures on their 
walls; hand-made furniture to supplant the over- 
stuffed upholstery of luxurious (and therefore ef- 
feminizing) fraternity houses; a new taste for 
literary and dramatic art, both professional and 
in amateur college clubs instead of jazz glee 
clubs, girl-and-music shows, over-crowded movies 
and “college humor” magazines. The worship of 
chapel then might become what real worship al- 
ways is, an unfailing source of spiritual benefit; 
not an incidental and purely secondary thing but 
something central and essential. Careful study 
of its forms, programs and procedure should be 
made by those minds and spirits in the whole 
community most appreciative of Truth, Goodness 
and Beauty. 

Aids to this corporate search for Goodness, 
Truth, and Beauty would be sought up every pos- 
sible avenue of art. The building in which the 
service is held should itself be an expression of 
grace and beauty. The chapel would be the first 
and the costliest building on any campus if we 
really saw what worship might do for our ugly, 
distracted lives, instead of the last and cheapest. 
More often we plan for no chapel at all but use 
a barn-like hall or gymnasium. Let us be encour- 
aged by the beautiful chapels at institutions like 
Leland Stanford, Bowdoin, Williams, Groton 
School; and the plans under way at Chicago, 
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Princeton and Harvard. At the last two the war 
memorials will be chapels instead of stadiums, 
which in itself is worth thinking about (although 
we wonder a bit what would have happened had 
they not had stadiums already!). Music has a far 
larger contribution to make to beautiful and en- 
joyable worship than most of us realize. Beauti- 
ful words in poetry wedded to beautiful music 
provide a rare “means of grace.” With such a 
marvelous heritage as we have in our English 
poetry why should so many chapels feed on the 
husks of doggerel hymns and hurdy-gurdy tunes? 
Oberlin, Andover and Harvard are pointing the 
way in capturing for chapel use the very ablest 
musical talent and the real zeal of many musically 
inclined students. Fortunately we have a re- 
source for far more profitable utilization in the 
charming translations of the Bible which have 
come down to us. It is hard to spoil the appeal 
in public reading of the King James version, al- 
though I often wish relatively less attention were 
given by the English Department to the question- 
able returns from debating and more to coach- 
ing chapel reading—which by the way might well 
be done by students as well as by professors. Oc- 
casional use could also be made of the translations 
by Dr. Moffatt of Scotland and Professors Moul- 
ton and Goodspeed of Chicago. The late head- 
master of Hotchkiss School prepared a very care- 
ful list of Bible readings adapted to chapel read- 
ing. 


The Place of Prayer 


A far larger contribution to interesting and 
profitable chapel services is to be sought in the 
use of beautiful prayers. Space is not available 
to defend the use of liturgical services and fixed 
prayers which have been preserved for us by the 
saints. The Reformation did us Protestants a 
great disservice in throwing out of common usage 
the lovely prayers and services which came down 
from those who in time and spirit were much 
closer than we to the Master. The highest form 
of prayer is that which gushes spontaneously 
from the heart which feels itself in immediate 
communion with God. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that much may not be learned or “caught” 
from those in other generations who have known 
God and who may have handed down to us the 
very distillation of their spiritual lives in a few 
chiselled and polished sentences of worship and 
intercession. A studied use of simple services of 
ritual is doubtless the most promising undiscov- 
ered country for those who would enrich their life 
of worship. 

Compulsory chapels are defended by some as 4 
unifying force in college life. I shall not deny 


that college assemblies may help to that end 
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Real unity, however, comes from some more ulti- 
mate source. We should seek new ways of find- 
ing a far more potent and pervasive college spirit. 
Not from a few moments of human acquaintance 
and fellowship, not from organized cheering or 
group thinking or mass action, but from some- 
thing very deep-lying and fundamental are people 
drawn together in enduring spiritual cohesion. 
Only when we leave our little selves, our divisive 
aims, our diverse plans, and come unitedly and 
utterly into the very presence of God are we truly 
one. The classes of modern society will be ce- 
mented in brotherhood not by some new social 
panacea, but when, only, we learn to change our 
churches from social cliques to hear men’s words 
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into houses of worship for all the people. Most 
of our pretty schemes of social readjustments fall 
to the ground because they are not buttressed by 
corporate worship. We do not thus cultivate a 
consciousness of fundamental oneness. ‘Would 
you seek the relation of the earth to the moon,” 
said a scientist, “seek first the relation of both 
to the sun.” In worship men are drawn together 
because both are drawn to God. The groups, cir- 
cles, fraternities, sororities, classes of our colleges 
will never transcend their petty loyalties and find 
an abiding unity until we learn some new way of 
worshiping God together, drawn by no other com- 
pulsion than man’s persistent longing for the UI- 
timate. 


Chapel 


A Symposium of Experience and Opinion 


The Boiling-Pot in New England 


larm clock religion,” to use a phrase em- 

ployed at Williams last year to describe 
compulsory chapel, is experiencing some 

rough New England weather. New 

Haven is the latest storm center. In No- 

vember the Yale Daily News proposed a student 
and faculty poll on the question of abolishing com- 
pulsory chapel. After a campaign lasting several 
days during which articles pro and con were 
printed, a vote was taken showing 1681 under- 
graduates against, and 241 in favor of the insti- 
tution. The faculty vote stood slightly less than 
three to one against compulsory chapel, with less 
than half of the members voting. The committee 
of the faculty and the Corporation charged with 
responsibility for reaching a decision have an- 
nounced that no change will be made during the 
present year while a careful study is being made. 

At Williams last year a campaign carried on by 
the Record attracted wide attention, and after a 
majority had been recorded against compulsion 
the case was presented to the Trustees. That 
body decided that abolition of the daily service 
attended by every man would do away with values 
which could not well be sacrificed and voted to 
maintain the status quo. 

Precedent is not lacking for those who are urg- 
ing abolition, and we are reminded that no less 
authority than the revered Phillips Brooks threw 
his influence on the side of liberty when, forty 
years ago, he persuaded the Harvard Board of 
Overseers to substitute a voluntary service in the 
place of required attendance. Appleton Chapel 
is seldom filled on week days although the daily 
service is interesting and helpful. Frequently not 


more than fifty or seventy-five are present. But 
those who do attend are there because they desire 
to worship, and the Sunday service is often, 
crowded; whereas elsewhere many Christian men 
report that worship is difficult in a compulsory 
chapel “service” where the conversation and open 
newspapers give the place an appearance of a rail- 
way station waiting room. 

There are some men who find difficulty in see- 
ing any fundamental difference in principle be- 
tween compulsory chapel and the compulsory 
church attendance which used to be the rule in the 
good old days of Puritan colonial history when 
only church members were counted as citizens 
with power to vote. 

Before signing off I must report a very interest- 
ing experiment which is being made at Dart- 
mouth. A year or more ago daily chapel was 
discontinued, and last fall the required attendance 
at the Sunday service was also dropped. In their 
place a daily and Sunday vesper service has been 
instituted under the direction of Reverend Roy 
B. Chamberlin and the Dartmouth Christian As- 
sociation. The daily service is held at 5:30, clos- 
ing shortly before six, and that on Sunday lasc; 
an hour. Great care has been given to make the 
service worshipful and inspiring. Excellent music 
and a simple ritual enrich the program. During 
the prayer and meditation the lights are dimmed. 
The Friday programs are entirely choral. Increas- 
ing numbers of men are finding something they 
need in these beautiful services at the close of day, 
and daily attendance is already averaging between 
seventy-five and one thundred twenty-five men. 
May not Dartmouth be pointing out a more ex- 
cellent way? 

RAYMOND B. CULVER. 








The Chapel Tradition 


OING to chapel is a college activity 
whose merit is questioned by many peo- 
ple. We have been told that it is the 
oldest of our traditions in many institu- 
tions and needs no other purpose for its 

existence. However, there are many people who 

question traditions as well as anything else, and 
are keenly interested in changing compulsory 
chapel to voluntary chapel and then to no chapel 
at all. All over the country we hear of one shift 
or another, and very few places at this particular 
time are free from some desire for a change in 
the program of worship, for which chapel orig- 
inally stood. I am keenly aware of the fact that 
asking college men to go to a service every day 
is asking them to do more than is often suggested 
to other young men of their age, except in rare 
instances where certain communities to cling to 
the thought and practice of daily worship. We 
might, therefore, feel that a student was no less 
religious than other people if he evidenced no in- 
terest in attending. At the same time we have 
many customs and habits and activities that we 
never look for in the outside world, and we believe 
they are rightly a part of the college program. 

Chapel, I believe, is one of these practices and 

should be carried on and vigorously promoted at 

this time. 





I grant that in certain places a compulsory 
chapel is so well established that it is successful 
and appreciated. In the majority of our colleges 
and universities, however, I believe compulsory 
chapel is a mistake. In all divisions of the Chris- 
tian Church, with special emphasis in the Protes- 
tant field, we have chosen to win rather than to 
compel people to come in. We prefer to lure them 
to heaven rather than scare them from hell, and 
while it is a much more difficult course, we believe 
the finest elements in the moral and spiritual 
make-up of people are better cultivated by invit- 
ing, attracting, fascinating, rather than by fear, 
force and law. Since this is the preliminary note 
of our times, it would seem that chapel should be 
conducted accordingly. The whole method and 
conduct of the services should make it attractive 
and we are called upon to carry it on with these 
forces and know that the people who go are surc 
of being benefited. 

I think the question of whether it is daily, 
weekly, or certain days in the week is secondary, 
although naturally the ideal is daily. In some 
places each class is assigned a day, the entire col- 
lege assembling the fifth day. The number of 
times is secondary, and the primary consideration 
is deciding on the best schedule and being loyal 
to it. The hour of the day in which it is held is 
also secondary; but once again, as many of our 
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keenest and brightest spirits have so well said, 
to begin the day by showing our dependence upon 
and our trust in God, is the ideal. As our colleges 
becomes more and more cosmopolitan and all sorts 
of religious training and lack of religious training 
become represented, we incline to a fear that 
someone’s individual ideas will be offended. The 
result is more and more to do away with the defi- 
nitely religious service and substitute a harmless 
convocation. This of course is a mistake because 
it is contrary to the best interests of all. Surely 
there is intelligence, insight, understanding, and 
ingenuity enough on a college campus to conduct 
a real act of worship which meets our deepest 
needs and satisfies our highest instincts, instead 
of offending our petty and trivial prejudices. 
Chapel is a place for few or for many, but I 
hope to enlarge rather than lose any of my con- 
victions about what it has done and will do for the 
inner life of college students. I have had seven- 
teen years on our own campus during which 
chapel has been my most regular and major inter- 
est. It has been under the direct control of the 
head of the institution, whose conviction and 
power has had a great opportunity to assert it- 
self in these daily assemblies. I have been in 
many other college chapels, participating and ob- 
serving. Such services have included the most 
uninteresting type of pious assembly as well as 
the most unreligious get-together imaginable. I 
would like to call together a Board of Experts, 
who could speak from actual experience and say 
just what, and how, and when a chapel service 
can be filled with inspiration and illumination and 
satisfaction. We need tremendously this kind of 
evidence and demonstration, and may those who 
are holding the fort for the value of some kind 
of real chapel services be encouraged and be sure 
that chapel will outlive the chaos and uncertainty 
that we see so vividly in many places today. 
JOHN R. HART, JR. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Chapels Good and Bad 


Come with me as we go to one of our Methodist 
universities and look through the chapel’ doors. 
It is an eastern university with an enrollment of 
some five thousand students. Entering the chapel 
of the Liberal Arts College, if we have not been 
prepared we may be somewhat staggered by the 
sight which greets our eyes—a handful of stu- 
dents struggling with a hymn. A question im- 
mediately arises in our minds—why? The an- 
swer is simple. It is a school in which the chapel 
service is voluntary, and the students prefer to 
stay away. 

In a middle western state there stands another 
Methodist college. I shall never forget the thrill 
of the first chapel service I attended there—a 
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great student body of nearly eighteen hundred, 
enthusiastically joining in the morning hymn and 
reverently chanting the Lord’s Prayer. At first 
I could see nothing but whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion on the part of the student body in this com- 
pulsory service. It may have been because I was 
carried away by the novelty of such a situation 
that I failed to notice what was really happening; 
or it may have been that I had seen correctly dur- 
ing those first days and that the change which I 
later saw was the result of the students having 
become acclimated to the routine of another 
school year. At any rate, I began to note that 
although the students were there in body, many 
were absent in mind and spirit. It was not an 
unfamiliar sight to find some sleeping, others 
talking, many absorbed with various sections of 
the daily newspaper, and scores diligently study- 
ing. 

In these two schools we have the problem which 
is facing many schools. In essence the problem 
is: Which is better—a voluntary chapel service 
in which the student body as a whole is conspicu- 
ous by its absence; or, a compulsory service 
where there is much inattention and disinterest- 
edness? We would all agree that the ideal is a 
voluntary service to which the whole student 
body would come through the compulsion of in- 
terest. But how reach that ideal? 

I do not believe that the disinterestedness of 
students toward chapel is due to lack of religion. 
I believe rather that it is due to the scanty re- 
ligious diet which is often forced upon them in 
these services. Students are interested in the 
vital things of life. There is in every one a re- 
ligious spark which needs but to be carefully and 
adequately fanned to burst into a flame that will 
give brilliance to the whole life. The great trou- 
ble with our chapel services, as I see it, is that 
the religious menu far too often is “mush and 
milk,” when growing youth demands “beefsteak” 
for vigorous chewing. 

That the students are really interested in re- 
ligion is evidenced by the support they give to a 
man with a real message. To the school with the 
voluntary and unattended chapel there came a 
great religious leader one day. The afternoon 
was uncomfortably hot, but in spite of that the 
great chapel of the Fine Arts College was crowded 
to the doors, many students being forced to stand. 
For over two hours the man held the undivided 
attention of that student body, and when he tried 
to close he was greeted by cries of, “Keep on.” 

It is impossible to have a great leader at every 
service, but surely greater care can be exercised 
by those in charge to make every service of real 
religious value. If it is to be a religious service 
let it really be one and not an incoherent mixture 
of religion, athletics, politics, and pow-wow. Far 
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too often in these “‘chop-suey” services the reli- 
gious parts seem to be mere form and the attitude 
one of “the sooner over, the better.” At times 
it has seemed that the closing strains of the dox- 
ology have scarcely died away before there fol- 
lowed a great shouting and applause—the result 
of annotincing a football victory. And then we 
would sing the morning hymn! Surely we ought 
to carry our religion over into our athletics and 
into every other interest of life as well, but I be- 
lieve some method other than this would be far 
more effective. Let special days be set aside for 
student activities which do not necessarily need 
to be prefixed with the doxology nor closed with 
the, benediction. 

If the chapel service is made one in which the 
student can expect efficient leadership in religious 
thinking, just as in the class room he may ex- 
pect efficient leadership in his curriculum sub- 
jects, the problem of chapel attendance and at- 
tention will be solved. 

HENRY FRIEDMAN. 

Ohio Wesleyan 


Compulsory Chapel at S. M. U. 


OMPULSORY chapel attendance is an 
element in the student’s life which has 
! its relation to the big question, “Shall 
religion succeed by coercion or persua- 
sion?” On the surface, however, this 
is not the basis on which chapel attendance is 
usually opposed. It is my opinion that most stu- 
dents object for the simple reason that it is 
compulsory. Such an antagonistic attitude pre- 
vents any deep spiritual growth that will rise to 
the height of spiritual discernment. 

Compulsory Chapel attendance in S§.M.U. is not 
intended as an infliction on the students. It has 
its origin in an ardent desire to help students in a 
religious way. It cannot be doubted that the ad- 
ministration can in a measure justify its position 
on the chapel situation. One such justification is 
found in the preceding paragraph; it may also be 
found in such statements as, “This is a church 
school and those not wishing to comply with its 
requirements may go elsewhere,” and “Require- 
ment of chapel attendance is not more severe than 
the necessity of being present at classes.” “It is 
a flabby kind of religious oversight that will in- 
dulge students in the view that personal freedom 
releases them from the mandates of worship. We 
are under restraint and compulsion of laws civil, 
social, and natural. They are ordained for our 
welfare; and so in religion, students need religious 
knowledge; and to get it they must be kept in 
touch with exercises of religion.” 

Arguments at length can be offered, but we will 
reach no conclusion unless we ask what kind of 
religion we are to consider: Mohammedism, 
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Christianity of the days of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion, Romanism as found in Brazil? Shall we not 
look beyond them all to the ministry of Jesus? Can 
we think of him compelling men and women to 
come to him? Christianity is not a religion of 
coercion. The only compulsion you find in the 
religion of Christ and Paul is that when one comes 
to know their spirit, he finds an inner compulsion 
to a life approaching theirs. We may talk about 
making chapel interesting, having a vivid pro- 
gram, securing good speakers, and even change its 
guise by calling it “required chapel,” but we can 
never hope to rise above mediocrity in a spiritual 
sense, not because the programs are not good 
(that belongs to another discussion), but because 
the spirit of the Christ and people compelled to oc- 
cupy a seat of a certain number, cannot be recon- 
ciled. 

Shall we abolish compulsory chapel? Not if we 
want the assurance that this service will be at- 
tended four times a week, and all seats full. Of 
course, some students would attend, probably more 
than we think, but it would take a few years to 
remove the anti-chapel complex created by com- 
pulsory attendance. 

Will this and other articles abolish compulsory 
chapel? No, it will take time and more than a 
few written statements. It will take more of the 
spirit of Christ than we have now to get the de- 
sired reform. But just as surely as the idealism 
of Jesus becomes the controlling influence of any 
campus, the reform will come. 


GEORGE HAY. 


Southern Methodist University. 


Oberlin Not Deeply Stirred 


Ss BERLIN, where chapel attendance has 
@& Mm always been required, may be reckoned 
> among those institutions of higher 
learning in America whose student 
bodies are agitated to a noticeable de- 
gree over the compulsion factor. The question 
has not so stirred the hearts of Oberlinites, how- 
ever, as to cause any serious eruptions. Opin- 
ions have been voiced, safely unrevolutionary ac- 
tions have been taken in the forms of petitions, 
and, while the faculty committee responsible for 
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chapel exercises has lent its ear, it has failed so 
far of any radical action. 

Not long after the opening of school this fall 
there were faint rumblings of discontent. The edi- 
tor of the Oberlin Review, giving heed to the 
voices of his fellow undergraduates, has taken the 
following editorial stand: “We can find little or no 
reason to justify compelling anyone to attend a 
service with which he may be frankly bored and 
fewer indeed are the reasons to be found for com- 
pelling one to attend services such as those offered 
in Oberlin.” 

Following this two-fold statement of editorial 
policy and attack upon the character of the chapel 
services, the editor has outlined his “Campaign 
for Better Chapel Programs” in subsequent issues 
of his paper. The heart of his panacea is set 
forth in the following: 


We believe, certainly, that the religious and the secular each has a 
place in the chapel program. A fine distinction, however, should be 
made between them. On days when religious subjects are to be intro- 
duced secular matters should be omitted and vice versa. Of course 
the individual will ask, what is to be done with the announcements 
(of campus meetings, lectures, etc.)? To this we reply that under n 
circumstances should they have a part in the chapel service. Let them 


be cared for as other colleges care for them on a centrally located 


college bulletin board. Develop the initiative of the individual to the 
extent of letting him find for himself information that interests him 
and thereby avoid detaining the entire student body to conside 


announcements that may concern but few. . One will do we!! 
to remember that merely the separation of the religious and secula: 
will not in itself produce a service of genuine religious merit. For 
experience has shown that unless the religious remarks offered or the 
religious music presented have inherent worth the entire program can 
have but little value. 


A petition was circulated among the students 
a few weeks ago asking that the announcements 
precede the opening of the service so as not to 
mar the religious continuity. The faculty hon- 
ored the petition and the change was made. At 
about the same time the Student Council passed 
a resolution to abolish entirely the reading of an- 
nouncements from the service. The faculty has 
not taken action in this direction. 

In the meanwhile, opinions continue to flow and 
nothing radical is done. The public speaking de- 
partment of the college has planned a debate be- 
tween freshmen and sophomores to be staged 
after the Christmas holidays. But the depart- 
ment fosters discussion on topics almost without 
limit so the forthcoming debate need not nec- 
essarily be interpreted as an indication of height- 
ened interest on the part of the students on the 
question. 


Oberlin. CHARLES G. STEWART 
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World-Wide Christian Church 


By William MceE. Miller 


Mr. Miller, formerly a Traveling Secretary of the Student Department in 
this country, was recently appointed Moderator of the East Persia Mission. 
He writes from an exceedingly remote Christian community. 


) HAT one would say about 
the Christian Church, 
writing from the borders of Af- 
ghanistan and Turkestan, is of 
necessity quite different from 
what he might say in an office 
building in New York or in a 
college library. Here in the 
midst of a Mohammedan people, 
one feels very far away from 
the problems of the Church in 
America. As I write it is Sunday morning; yet 
no church bells have called Christians to worship 
—there are no church bells for hundreds of miles. 
Instead, the Moslem call to prayer sounds forth 
at day break and at noon and at sunset, proclaim- 
ing that Mohammed and not Christ is God’s 
prophet and man’s pattern of perfection. If by 
church one means a building with a steeple and a 
bell and an organ, then there is no church in this 
part of Persia. And yet we do have a church in 
Meshed, a church which has no connection what- 
ever with bells or organs or even hymn-books, 
which consists of seventeen men and ten women 
and several children who have come out of Islam 
and have put their faith in Jesus Christ. There 
is no church building whatever; they are going 
to meet here in my study this evening (that is, 
the men will meet here, for we cannot have mixed 
meetings as yet). An hour after sunset when 
their coming will be unobserved by their enemies 
they will gather; we will have our weekly service 
of worship and Bible study together, and once 
more they will go out into the darkness of Islam. 
This is the Church of Meshed, a little group of 
Persian people have heard Christ’s call and have 
left all and followed him. 
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After all this is much more truly a church than 
any pile of brick or stone on Fifth Avenue. For 
the word in the New Testament which we trans- 
late church is ekklesia, and an ekklesia is not a 
building but an assembly of people. The Church 
of Corinth was the assembly or community of 
people in Corinth who had been called out of 
Judaism and heathenism into faith in Christ. 
For two centuries the early Christians seem to 
have had no special buildings for worship. They 
met in one another’s homes just as we do here, 
and Paul four times in his epistles sends greet- 
ings to “the church that is in so-and-so’s house.” 


A church, then, is a local group bound together 
by a common faith in Jesus Christ. 

But there is another sense in which the term is 
used in the New Testament. “On this rock I 
will build my Church,” said Christ, “and the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it.” Here the 
word has no local limitation. It refers to that 
body of believers of all lands and of all time who 
own Christ as their Lord and Savior. This is the 
Church universal, the “Holy Catholic Church” of 
the Apostles’ Creed, of which the local churches 
are units. It is called in the New Testament “the 
body of Christ” (Eph. 1:23). That is, the body in 
which Christ lives and carries on his work in the 
world today is his Church, and every Christian is 
a member of this body, Christ being thought of 
sometimes as the spirit which pervades and gives 
life to all the members (I Cor. 12:12 ff.), and 
sometimes as the head which guides and controls 
the members (Eph. 1:22). As the body of Christ 
the Church must be holy and must be one. It 
must be holy because Christ is holy, it must be 
one because Christ is one. The present situation 
of a number of rival bodies of Christians, each 
claiming to be the one true Body of Christ, is im- 
possible. Is Christ divided? Some may feel that 
different denominations are a necessity, just as 
local churches are a necessity, but to call these 
denominational groups “churches” is entirely con- 
trary to the usage of the New Testament. Nor 
is there any Scripture precedent for designating 
by the word church the Christians of any one 
nation as we often do today when we say “the 
Church of India” or “the Church of Japan.”’ The 
Church knows no national boundaries—it is 
world-wide and universal. 

3ut the Church is not to be confused with the 
Kingdom of God which is also universal. The 
Church is to the Kingdom what a part is to the 
whole. The Church is on earth, the Kingdom is 
on earth too, but it is also in heaven. The 
Church is imperfect, torn by factions and falling 
as far short of the ideal as the individual falls 
short of Christ, but nothing can defile that 
heavenly Kingdom which is righteousness and 
peace and joy in the Holy Spirit. The Church 
is the agency established by Christ and his 
apostles for the building up of the Kingdom on 
earth. It may be likened to a tree which sends 
its roots down into the soil and gathering into 
itself the elements of earth transforms them into 
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the flowers and fruit of heaven. Thus the Church 
is ever growing into the Kingdom, shedding off 
what is imperfect and temporal and _ con- 
serving for eternity what is pure and abiding. 
Insofar as the members of the Church are con- 
formed into the likeness of the King are they the 
sons of the Kingdom. Meanwhile they long for 
the day when the Kingdom shall come, and the 
Kingdom and the Church be for evermore one. 


Why Have a Church? 


But why have a church at all? we are some- 
times asked. Is it not sufficient to fill the world 
with Christ’s teachings and bless it with his love? 
Plato founded no society or organization to prop- 
agate his ideas, yet who can estimate the ex- 
tent of his influence on the life and thought and 
conduct of the world since his day! Then why 
must Christianity have all these costly buildings 
and elaborate organizations and lengthy creeds 
and initiation rites? ‘We are willing to accept 
Christ’s teachings,” educated Persian young men 
often tell us, “but why is it necessary to be bap- 
tized and unite with the Church? Can we not 
be Christians in our own hearts without joining 
the Church?” And sometimes even missionaries 
begin to question whether it is not sufficient to 
establish schools and hospitals to disseminate 
knowledge and to reveal in Christlike lives the 
compassion and purity of our Savior. Why found 
Churches at all? 

The answer is not far to seek. Christ’s teach- 
ings are different from those of Plato. They de- 
mand decision. One cannot lay them on his desk 
and remain an interested investigator of them. 
Out of the teachings Christ himself rises to meet 
one, a living person, and cries, “Come, follow me!” 
It is impossible to remain neutral. “He that is 
not for me is against me.” The choice must be 
made, and is made, by every reader of the gos- 
pels; a choice not merely for or against the teach- 
ings but for or against Christ himself. Accept- 
ance of the teachings means attachment to the 
person. Men who make this decision for Christ 
of necessity break with their old life—if they do 
not draw out of it themselves they are put out of 
it. Like the disciples of old, in rising up and 
leaving all to follow Christ they find themselves 
associated with others who have made the same 
great decision. In being grafted into Christ the 
True Vine they find themselves branches of a 
tree, members of a body—and this body we call 
the Church. This is the way the first Christian 
church was founded. Christ did not need to com- 
mand the establishment of the Church—it grew 
up out of an inner necessity. In the same way, 
in Meshed five years ago when the first converts 
broke with Islam and resolved to serve Christ, 
they were drawn together by their common faith, 
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a little community of believers, and the Christmas 
day on which they knelt together in a circle with 
clasped hands and vowed their allegiance to their 
new Lord and to one another was the birthday of 
the Christian Church in north-east Persia. 

And there is another reason for the existence 
of the Church. Christ called us to himself that 
through him we might become perfect as our 
Father in heaven is perfect. But God is Love, 
and perfection for us means perfection in love. 
Love can never be learned in isolation. The Mos- 
lem mystic who goes off into the desert to cul- 
tivate love for God attains nothing but selfishness, 
Love must be learned in the midst of life, in the 
home and in the Church. It is God’s purpose that 
in the home young and old, weak and strong, 
should be dependent on one another that the first 
lessons in love might there be learned. But the 
more advanced lessons must be learned in the 
Church, which is the home of God’s children. For 
there one learns to live in harmony with and to 
love, not merely his own flesh and blood, but men 
and women and little children of all walks of life, 
the rich and the poor, the ignorant and the 
learned, the saint and the newly redeemed sinner, 
all members of the family of God and of the body 
of Christ. Those Christians who feel that in as- 
sociations of men or women of their own age 
and kind they can find all the help necessary 
for their fullest development and so cut them- 
selves off from the great body of the Church in 
the world, thereby deprive themselves of the full- 
est life and do great injury to the cause of Christ. 


Why Organization; Sacraments; Creeds? 


But cannot these benefits be attained by Christ- 
ians apart from organized Christianity? Fellow- 
ship and love there must be, but why have organi- 
zation and orders and sacraments and creeds, 
those external things which sometimes seem but 
empty shells? Of course, if they are empty shells 
they are worse than worthless. But shells are 
necessary, without them the kernel never ripens 
to perfection. Had there been no organized 
church life, can we believe that Christianity would 
have won its marvelous victory in the Roman Em- 
pire? Or would the past century of world evan- 
gelization have been possible? However, I do not 
need to remind my fellow countrymen of the ne- 
cessity of organization! 

Another distinctive feature of the Christian 
Church is its sacraments, Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. Both of these sacraments were insti- 
tuted by Christ himself and the Church has ob- 
served them from the very beginning. Baptism 
is the initiation rite of the Church. In itself it 
does not make one a Christian, but if received in 
faith it is used by God’s Spirit as a means of 
strengthening and perfecting the recipient. It 
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signifies the cleansing of the heart from sin by 
the Holy Spirit and the new birth which every 
disciple of Christ must possess. There are many 
in Persia who are convinced that Christianity is 
true but who are not willing to receive baptism 
because they fear to commit themselves definitely 
and openly to the Christian faith. Thus in non- 
Christian lands baptism becomes the occasion of 
the convert’s public profession of his faith in 
Christ. Some of us will never forget the baptism 
scenes we have witnessed! 

Baptism is performed but once for each be- 
liever, for it signifies the entrance into a new life. 
ut the Lord’s Supper is observed frequently for 
it is one of the means appointed by Christ for the 
sustenance of the new life. Its effect is not magi 
cal, but moral. It brings vividly to the mind and 
heart of the Christian the great truths of the 
gospel, the body of Christ broken for our life, the 
blood of Christ poured out for our cleansing, and 
like baptism this sacrament is used of God’s Spirit 
as a channel for filling our souls with love and 
truth and holiness. It is the divinely appointed 
way of expressing our union with Christ and with 
other members of his body. A few months ago 
I attended the first gathering of Christians from 
all parts of Persia that has been held in this land 
since the ancient Persian Church was blotted out 
by Islam. There were present Armenians and 
Assyrians, recently converted Jews and Moslems, 
as well as missionaries from America, and in some 
of the discussions the differences between these 
men of different races and languages was quite 
apparent. But on that Sunday afternoon when 
we all gathered about our Lord’s Table and to- 
gether partook of the one body and the one blood 
the differences vanished away and we understood 
what Paul meant when he said: “There cannot 
be Greek and Jew; circumcision and uncircum- 
cision, barbarian, Sythian, bondman, freeman; but 
Christ is all, and in all.” 


Another element which has always occupied a 
prominent place in the life of the Church is the 
creed. At a time when there is so much con- 
troversy among Christians as to belief there are 
doubtless many who wish that creeds could be 
thrown out altogether and that discipleship and 
obedience to Christ should be the sole requirement 
for church membership. But the question at once 
arises, who is the Christ whom we are to follow 
and obey? Is the Moslem Christ whom my Per- 
sian neighbors all believe in, the Christ who 
avoided human society and lived as an ascetic in 
the mountains, who healed the sick and raised 
the dead, but was no greater than Moses, Abra- 
ham, and Mohammed—in fact, was not so great 
as Mohammed; the Christ who was not crucified 
on Calvary but was taken alive from the cross to 
heaven, the Christ who predicted the coming of 
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Mohammed and told his followers to believe on 
him? Is this our Christ? Or do we believe that 
the gospel records are true and that Jesus was the 
son of man, the friend of sinners, who lived the 
most godlike life the world ever saw, and died on 
the cross for our sins, and conquered death, and 
is the world’s only Savior? In either case we 
have a belief about Christ, a creed, and that creed 
absolutely determines the type of our discipleship 
and life. “I try to imitate Christ,” said a dervish 
to me recently, “and so I go to the mountains and 
live in solitude away from the corruption of the 
world.” What could I do but urge him to change 
his creed, to believe in and follow the Christian 
Christ, and instead of avoiding men seek to serve 
them and save them? 


The Purpose of the Church 


The purpose of the Church in the world has, 
I hope, already been made clear. It is, (1) to 
perfect its members in purity of life and in the 
knowledge of God. The Church is the school 
where Christ’s disciples are learning to be per- 
fect as their Father in heaven is perfect. (2) 
To preach the gospel throughout the whole 
world. If the Church is not one vast missionary 
army it is nothing. Its chief business on earth 
is to make disciples of all nations—that was our 
Lord’s last great commission to the Church. In 
the slums of New York as well as on Riverside 
Drive; in the crowded cities of India and China; 
in the jungles of Africa; in the great stretches 
of Central Asia—wherever there are men and 
women and little children who do not know the 
love of God in Christ, there must the Church send 
her apostles to beseech men for Christ’s sake to 
be reconciled to God. And (3), as believers are 
gathered out of all lands into the Body of Christ, 
it is their duty to permeate the life about them 
with the spirit and truth of their Lord. The 
Church is not to rest content till every section of 
life and thought and all human relationships have 
been brought into captivity to Christ—for he is 
Lord of all! 

As one reads the story of the life of our Lord 
it is evident that there were two great burdens on 
his heart during his last days on earth. One of 
these was that his disciples should all be one. 
How he prays for the unity of his Church the 
night before his crucifixion! And if we would 
follow him, should we not make it the especial 
burden of our prayers in these days of disunion 
that we all might be made perfect in one? The 
other burden on Christ’s heart was that the gos- 
pel should be preached to every creature. He laid 
that burden on his Church, and he would lay it 
upon our hearts and consciences today. The su- 
preme business of the Church is the evangeli- 
zation of the world. 
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Students Vote for Gamaliel 


By Thomas W. Graham 


We would say that Dean Graham writes from the quiet cloisters of Oberlin, 
did we not hear of his frequent travels for student addresses and his activi 


ties as Chairman of the Ohio State 





RECENT editorial in the Christian 
Century under the title “Young Men, 
Old Men and the Y. M. C. A.,” calls 
attention to a problem which is just as 
pressing in the colleges as it is in the 
Christian Associations. The editorial points out 
that the Young Men’s Christian Asscciation is a 
fellowship of young men organized to study, 
teach and sustain certain Christian standards in 
a world that in some aspects at least is thor- 
oughly pagan. Personal allegiance to these 
standards is apt to lead to vigorous opposition 
to some parts of this environment and especially 
tc a criticism of the working out of our present 
industrial, political and social organization. 
However, the control of the Christian Associa- 
tion is largely in the hands of secretaries and 
boards of directors of mature years who have 
given hostages to the present order and so find 
it difficult to appreciate the willingness of youth 
to challenge the existence of that order. The 
older leadership is more intent upon the discov- 
ery of individual sin. The younger group is 
keener to detect the social sins which are woven 
into the fabric of our living. The problem of 
the Association is then one of the control of pol- 
icy. Shall that control rest in the hands of age, 
which largely supplies material resource and 
wishes to fix the limits of discussion and pro- 
gram, or shall youth have its free, critical way 
and expose itself to every wind of opinion? 

Every college faces this same problem and so 
far college administrations are not unanimous as 
to the course to take. 

There are some colleges where the spirit of 
Gamaliel controls. “Let every one have his 
chance to say what he honestly believes. If 
there is truth in his holding, time will prove it 
so. If it is in error, it will fall of its own dead 
weight. There is no detective like a clock. How 
sad a thing it is to find that having refused to 
listen, or having denied the right to challenge, 
time shall prove you to have been fighting against 
the truth.” So speaks Gamaliel, and to him 
some administrations say ““Amen.” 

Pilate accepts this position with reservations. 
He believes in liberty of discussion so long as it 
does not touch certain areas of life. Men may, 
if they choose, criticise the order in religion or 
the conventions of local society, but they must 
not reach over into the sphere of politics. So 








Student Committee and Chairman of 
the National Council’s Commission on Supervision of Student Associations 


some college administrations are exceedingly lil- 
eral, one might say even radical, in their atti- 
tudes to certain parts of our living, but they are 
conservative of the extremest right toward cer- 
tain other parts. The difficulty of maintaining 
the Pilate position is evident on the face of it. 

The High Priest heads the third party. He is 
for rigid conformity. What the fathers have 
handed down must be sustained. ‘The old time 
religion (or politics, or industrial order) is good 
enough for me.” 

History seems to suggest that Gamaliel occu- 
pies the position of wisdom. Youth, untamed by 
responsibility and suffering, seems to have had 
the most discerning eye for social injustice, po- 
litical wrong and deadening religious prejudice. 
Almost every step in human progress has been 
made possible by the conviction of leadership of 
young minds set to unhampered testing of “the 
things that be.” Age has tended invariably to 
gloss over the iniquities it knows and to apolo- 
gize for what it once abhorred. Age calls this 
“tolerance” or “enlightened sympathy.” Youth 
thinks it is a sign of growing inertia. Youth 
may be right. The young point to the long list 
of growing institutions which in other, harder 
days fought for unpopular causes and stimulated 
“the rebel mind,” but which, now grown richer 
in material resource, pride themselves on the rev- 
olutions of the past while they plan with greatest 
care to refuse expression to anything which 
would provoke rebellion today. Youth wants 
the chance at least to test the rebel way. 

Every liberally inclined college finds itself con- 
stantly at grips with this problem. No meeting 
of the faculty, the alumni or the Board of Trus- 
tees passes without voting consciously or uncon- 
sciously for the High Priest, Pilate or Gamaliel. 
The student vote is solid for Gamaliel. 

Some college recognizing this fact is going to 
be wise enough to bring its student body into 
close touch with every part of the college admin- 
istration and control. It will bring the buoy- 
ancy, vigor and judgment of youth close to the 
more conservative attitudes of maturer ieader- 
ship. The result is likely to be a policy of edu- 
cation which will more nearly meet the require- 
ments of our generation than any which has been 
tried today. Certainly it will lead to greater 
satisfaction and content on the part of those who 
seek the college way to the abundant life. 
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The Book Shelf 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM AUSTIN SMITH. By 
Charles Lewis Slattery. Dutton. $2.50. 


This book has caught and crystallized a rare 
spirit. One puts it aside with a regret that the 
author has given us only a sketch, and not a full! 
biography. Some day it is to be hoped that the 
life of so fine and helpful a character may be 
fully recorded. There are too few biographies of 
such men in the American Church. In England 
there are well nigh numberless lives which have 
been recorded by friends, but among this multi- 
tude of books there is hardly any so well written 
or which puts before the reader a man of such 
charm as William Austin Smith. The gentleness, 
patience, endurance which mark his whole life, 
even from his youth, in the face of pain, and his 
deep and good and great works are set forth by 
the writer with the love and affection of a friend. 
Bishop Slattery allows the mind of the man to be 
displayed by way of several essays which are 
added to the sketch of his life. Also there are 
in the book many letters filled with a wit and 
piquancy which make one appreciate that his 
essay on humor was a bit of preaching which he 
practiced in his own contacts with people and in 
his work. Religious workers and students for the 
ministry should read the book. It is good for us 
all to realize that pain and fun and hopes and 
success and disappointment, all go into the mak- 
ing of Christian character. 


JOHN T. DALLAS. 


CAN A MAN BE A CHRISTIAN TODAY? By 
William Louis Poteat. University of North 
Carolina Press. $1.50. 


Such a high authority as H. L. Mencken—who 
cannot be said to be over-indulgent toward any- 
one who calls himself a Christian—says of Dr. 
Poteat: “The fact that North Carolina is now 
the most intelligent of all the southern states is 
largely due to him.” This may be extravagant 
praise but it is not misplaced. ‘The character and 
achievement of this author command respectful 
attention to whatever he has to say. 

The book is an essay on the so-called conflict 
between science and religion. Dr. Poteat first re- 
calls the scientific conception of the universe and 
its plain implications. Then he deals in brief out- 
line with the relationship between the essence of 
Christianity and the accretions it has gathered 
through the ages. The last section deals with the 
conditions under which religion and science may 
become partners and treats particularly of the 
nature of faith. He ends with a definite appeal 


for a return to Jesus. The book has a style: it 
is clear and forceful and at no point is the reader 
befogged by the use of unnecessary technical 
terms. Its attitude toward science is one of frank 
and courageous friendliness. 

Dr. Poteat says many wise and useful things 
in this volume. He opens up many avenues along 
which it will be profitable for everyone to walk. 
There is insight and prophetic vision everywhere. 
Yet, in the opinion of this reviewer, the writer 
does not actually in the end come to the heart of 
the matter. Some questions are answered but 
the hardest points are not raised. The fact is 
that science has been in conflict with religion, and 
it will not quite do to say that science is in con- 
flict only with false religion; for that gives the 
case away. We can hardly allow that science 
alone shall determine what are the boundaries of 
the true faith. Apparently what we need is a 
larger view of reality embracing our whole expe- 
rience in the universe. 

In a sense, however, the question in the title is 
answered at least in part. The spirit and method 
of the book open the way toward the resolution 
of the larger difficulty. 

FREDERICK HARRIS. 


SCIENCE AND THE MODERN WORLD. By 
Alfred North Whitehead. Macmillan. $2.50 
It is the custom nowadays to think that the 

“conflict between science and religion” is a thing 

of the past. In its larger aspects, that is true; 

no one now believes that the major findings of 
modern science are fundamentally incompatible 
with the major premises of the religious inter- 
pretation of life. But the “conflict” has left many 
unsolved problems behind it; there is a vast 
borderland lying between the territory which is 
definitely the province of science and that which 
belongs to religion still needing to be staked off. 

Therefore those who are seeking to think deeply 

into the question of what modern science has ac- 

tually done to our religious conceptions and be- 
liefs will welcome “Science and the Modem 

World.” 

For it is to that problem that Professor White- 
head addresses himself. His approach to his sub- 
ject is original, interesting, stimulating—giving 
major stress as it does to the New Mathematics, 

telativity and the Quantum Theory. The use- 

fulness of the book to the average lay reader is 
practically ruined by an obscurity in technical ter- 

minology which is inexcusable. To give but a 

single example, one turns to the chapter on “God” 

(whom Professor Whitehead defines as “the Prin- 

ciple of Concretion”) and finds this illuminating 
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sentence as a part of his definition: “Thus the 
entrant occasions lend their aspects to the hier- 
archies and thereby convert spatio-temporal mo- 
dalities into categorical determinations; and the 
hierarchies lend their forms to the occasions and 
thereby limit the entrant occasions to being en- 
trant only under those forms.” The writer wholly 
lacks one gift which is essential to anyone who 
would help the ordinary reader—the ability to 
translate the terms so familiar to his own think- 
ing into language readily understandable to the 
iayman. One longs for a book as original as this 
which will not require the constant use of a gloss- 
ary in its reading. 

Those who are anxious to dig deeply into the 
borderland between science and religion will want 
to read Professor Whitehead. Others will hardly 
find justification for the effort required to master 
his vocabulary. 

HENRY P. VANDUSEN. 
BOOK OF AMERICAN NEGRO SPIRITUALS. 

Edited with an introduction by James Weldon 

Johnson; musical arrangements by J. Rosa- 

mond Johnson and Lawrence Brown. Viking 

Press. $3.50. 

This collection of sixty-one choice Negro spirit- 
uals with musical score arranged for solo voice 
but with the piano accompaniments that charac- 
terize the harmonies used in spontaneous singing 
by Negro groups is an important contribution to 
our cultural literature. It supplies a volume long 
needed and desired by music lovers and the gen- 
eral public, with whom these unique productions 
have won an increasing appreciation. 

The introduction by the poet, James Weldon 
Johnson, gives valuable insight into the music 
and poetry of the songs. He calls the production 
of this music a “miracle” and characterizes it as 
noble music, “something akin to majestic grand- 
eur.” The “miracle” arises out of the fact that 
folk from various localities and tribes of Africa, 
set down amidst the harsh conditions of slavery 
in a foreign land with a foreign language and 
culture, have embraced the religious conceptions 
of their masters and blended these with African 
rhythm and with their own new creations of sim- 
ple melodies and harmonies. The Negro took his 
master’s Bible and the religion which it presented 
and made them his own, combining the ideas and 
his own emotions into a new thing of artistic 
beauty and of soul-stirring power. 

The arrangements of this collection by J. Rosa- 
mond Johnson, well-known musician of “Cole and 
Johnson” fame, with additional numbers by 
Lawrence Brown, are simple and beautiful, with 
probably the palm to those arranged by Brown 
This book will contribute greatly to the growing 
popular appreciation of these songs. 

GEORGE E. HAYNES. 
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How Make a Christian Association 
Christian? 


ay T Northwestern University we have made 
Van the startling discovery that the Young 
ey Men’s Christian Association has lost a 
part of its name. So long have we been 
accustomed to hearing ourselves called the “Y”’ or 
the “YM,” it never once occurred to us that—to 
borrow an expressive phrase—we were “nothing 
but.” Strictly speaking, we are not an Associa- 
tion at all, but merely an aggregation of commit- 
tees, more or less loosely strung together like 
beads on a string by the device of a cabinet. How 
to restore the words “Christian Association” to 
their rightful position and to charge them with 
meaning is a problem which is causing us, and 
perhaps other so-called Associations, some con- 
cern. 

The most effective means we have yet hit upon 
for remedying this unhappy situation is a periodic 
meeting, with social and inspirational features, for 
all committee men and members. Frankly, this is 
an adaptation to the college campus of the Rotary- 
Kiwanis idea without, however, an adoption of the 
Rotary-Kiwanis philosophy. Such _ fellowship 
gatherings around a common table every two 
months is proving not only to be a wholesome 
stimulus to brotherly feeling and good works but 
a way to conserve and create Christian lovalty. 

One feature in particular which has recently 
been added to our own experimentation in this 
direction is worthy of note. A charge, or intro- 
ductory service, has been prepared for new mem- 
bers. At the proper time, the new members are 
asked to stand in their places opposite old mem- 
bers and to receive the charge. After explaining 
that the four years a man spends in college are 
years filled with momentous decisions, the presi- 
dent calls on cabinet men to present the new mem- 
bers with the emblem of the Association. The 
president then addresses the new members, in 
part, as follows: “In selecting the Y. M. C. A. as 
a major interest and emphasis, you have chosen 
to join yourselves with a band of Christian men. 
You have chosen to give yourselves unselfishly to 
the service of your school and fellow students. Let 
this emblem be a constant reminder of the large 
opportunity which is yours; but let it also con- 
stantly remind you that with every opportunity 
comes a corresponding responsibility.” 

The service concludes with these words: “At 
the beginning of this Christian association, shal! 
we not open our minds and hearts to the charge 
which has come down through the ages from the 
Apostle Paul: ‘Watch ye! Stand firm in the faith, 
be strong, quit yourselves like men. Let all that 


ye do, be done in love!” 
C. DEWITT NORTON. 






Northwestern Univ. 
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EDITORIALS 


The Federation Day of Prayer 


NE generation of the life of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation has passed. 
It is an appropriate year to take stock of 
the Federation’s present position in the 

light of the great ideal that has inspired its past 

and of the present needs of the student world. 

The debt we owe to the courage and faith of 
those who were able to realize their vision of a 
world scciety in the creation of such a Federation 
is incalculable. There are stalwart groups of 
Christian men and women in every part of the 
world whose existence is directly traceable to 
what the Federation has done and is doing. The 
names of T. Z. Koo and Max Yergen are a symbol 
to us of its power and beauty. It would have been 
quite impossible for even the strongest of the 
national movements to have acquired the world 
outlook and world sympathy which characterizes 
many of them had it not been for this world-bona 
that relates them in a conscious spiritual unity 
with their brothers of other races and nations. 

We have come to a time, however, when the 
traditional policy and methods of the Federation 
are no longer adequate to incarnate its purpose 
in the life of our contemporary student world. 
The threads which bind the national movements 
together are altogether too slight to stand the 
strain to which they will be increasingly sub- 
jected. These threads will be strengthened not by 
constitutional reform but by the willingness of 
the national movements to enter more frequently 
and enthusiastically upon joint enterprises which 
will involve pooling their resources—spiritual, 
mental and financial. This is the sole problem of 
importance which awaits the consideration of the 
General Committee. If a common task is dis- 
covered, if a common program is agreed upon 
worthy of the Federation’s great tradition, its 
future is assured—even the baffling problem of 
finances will be found somewhat less baffling. 

Apart from the discovery of such a common 
task the outlook is not encouraging. Various 
other international student movements are spring- 
ing up. Some of the Federation’s own members 
are in danger by that very fact of allowing them- 
selves to be isolated from the main lines of spirit- 
ual and intellectual advance in the colleges. 

The American Associations owe far more to the 
Federation than they can ever repay. They have, 
in turn, made no inconsiderable contribution to 
its thought and life. At this critical period in 
the Federation’s history we would be unworthy 
of that relationship if we were not greatly con- 
cerned about its future development. Will it have 





the faith to venture out as in the past? And what 
will the venture be? 

On February 21 the annual Federation Day of 
Prayer for Students is observed around the world. 
What could be more fitting than that our Ameri- 
can student Associations should not only arrange 
for proper services of intercession and of wor- 
ship on that day, but that groups should come 
together to discuss their responsibility for the 
Federation’s future and to determine how that re- 
sponsibility can be fulfilled? 


Can Students Decide the Chapel Question? 

; O “Compulsory Chapel” is with us again. 
Old arguments, pro and con, have been 
furbished up; and some new ones have 
been added. It is good that there should 

be a head-on collision once more. We may all 

learn something. Of course, the real question is, 
whose business is it to compel chapel, anyway? 

If the trustees are to settle it, there is no further 

argument. If the graduates are to horn in for 
the sake of old times, the game is up. If the col- 
lege administration is the final authority, then 

there is not much use in lengthening discussion. 

Who is to do the compelling? The whole question 

of compulsion is still very much mixed up and 
chapel gets mixed up with it. It seems to have 
occurred to only a few educators that there might 
be some real value in submitting the issue of “re- 
quired” subjects in the curriculum to a group 
made up of the students and their instructors. 

If, for example, there are overwhelming reasons 
why algebra is necessary in a liberal education, it 
ought to be possible to make this clear to under- 
graduates in words of two syllables. Of course, 
in fairness both sides of the question should be 
laid before the group and opportunity given for 
full discussion. There is no need for the expert 
to get stuffy: any undergraduate who can see 
through freshman algebra has brains enough to 
decide whether or not he should have to add a 
smattering of mathematical analysis to his other 
achievements in order to attain culture. Algebra 
might lose out in the shuffle but the students 
might come to see what a liberal education means. 
Now, if algebra, why not chapel? What would 
happen if students and professors actually met 
on a basis of equality for the purpose of thresh- 
ing out the whole question of corporate worship. 
The undergraduate is a guardian of tradition: he 
is not in other fields prone to radical action. If 
it be objected that students cannot decide things 
which are for their own best interests, then it is 
high time to teach them how to do so. 

It is hard to see how any college administration 
can let this educational opportunity go by. 
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‘ATHERED for the thirteenth time 

Non the shores of the Pacific at 
Asilomar, the men of the southwest 
ection of the student field for that 
region met for the annual Asilomar 
Student Convention for 1925 when the 
conference began its sessions on De- 
cember 26, closing on January 4. 

The 310 registered delegates rep- 
resented the Christian leadership from 
thirty different institutions of the 
region. Colleges from California, 
Arizona, New Mexico, and far away 
Hawaii had representatives who came 
to the assembly to study the problems 
of modern student life. The Hawaiian 
delegation, seven in number, was the 
largest that has yet come across the 
stretch of the Pacific that separates 
the “Pearls of the Pacific” from the 
American coast. Another interesting 
feature was the growth in number and 
size of the junior college delegations. 

J. Stitt Wilson opened the pro 
gram with a series of inspiring ad- 
dresses which brought to a close his 

eventh and opened his eighth year 
of service as a leader and teacher 
among American and Canadian 
college students. It is interesting to 
note that Mr. Wilson began his work 
with students at Asilomar and has 
since spoken to students in 
state of the Union. 

Carrying out the conference theme 
of “Christian Citizenship Responsi- 
bility for Creative Thinking” Dean 
Thomas Graham, of Oberlin School of 
Religion, challenged the men in sev- 
eral penetrating talks on the nature 
of God. Kirby Page, speaking on war 
and industrialism, created a sense for 
active student participation in these 
great world problems. So keen was 
the interest aroused by both men that 
they were in constant demand for in- 
terviews and special meetings. 


every 
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Seen Through Many Eyes 






Charles Hurrey, of the Friendly Re- 
lations Committee, stirred the hearts 
and captured the imaginations of all 
who heard him and followed him 
around the world as he made his ap- 
peal for better understanding of other 
nations and races. He was ably sup- 
ported by a background of thinking 
which grew out of the international 
forum groups conducted by able lead- 
ers like Paul Meng, Roy Akagi, Theo- 


dore Fieldbrave, William Hunt, 
George Gleason, and H. M. K. 
Heicher. 


Bible study groups were carried on 
under the leadership of Ernest War- 
rington, student secretary at Oregon 
Agricultural College, using the “Ser- 
mon on the Mount” as a basis. 

William F. Cook, Chairman of the 
California State Committee of the Y. 
M. C. A., with Penrose Hirst, Chair- 
man of the Regional Council, were 
joint chairmen of the conference. The 
LaVerne College Quartette made a 
distinct contribution by their excep- 
tional rendition of sacred music. They 
will long be remembered. 

The result of the conference might 
be summed up in that it set the stu- 
dents to thinking along the line of Stitt 
Wilson’s great appeal that students 
should find in themselves “the capacity 
to create concepts of value that de- 
termine their conduct.” 

CHARLES SCHWEISO, 
ROBERT KERR. 
(Cal. Tech). 


By A JAPANESE STUDENT 

SILOMAR has always meant to 
me one of the joy-spots of my 
life. Not merely in the physical, 
pleasure-seeking way, but largely in a 
spiritual way. 

Asilomar seems to have combined 
in itself all the requisites necessary 


to brotherhood of students—regardless 
of race, color, or creed. In no othe 
place have I ever met with such com- 
plete friendliness and understanding. 
It is of the greatest joy to me to 
know that here, at least, a foreigner 
is met on an equal basis—to express 
and to receive sincere and frank opin- 
ions concerning vital life problems. 


The splendid Christians which Asil- 
omar offers as leaders each year to 
her delegations are an added promise 
of securing to each delegate the true 
facts of life on which to base their 
discussions and conclusions. Speaking 
from my two years’ experience, I am 
sorry that there are not more Asilo 
mars which many thousands of stu- 
dents may attend and know the Way 
of God. 

W. T. TSUKAMOTO 

U. of California. 


By A PROFESSOR 


\ "HAT may Asilomar mean in the 

life of a young man? Through 
the life of a young man what may it 
mean to the men and women in the 
colleges who cannot share this time 
of refining and creative liying? 


First of all it may mean a new and 
enlarged vision of life, its possibili- 
ties and responsibilities. This comes 
by the contagious enthusiasm of men 
of consecrated purposes and great 
plans. It comes by intimate contact 
and acquaintance with men of other 
races and other nations. It comes by 
the rare privilege of acquaintance and 
fellowship with men of affairs, men 
who have done and are doing great 
things for human welfare. This en- 
larged life may be made more power- 
ful and more effective in service to 
the students back on the campus. 
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Men are helped in the most natural 
and most effective way to face them- 
selves in relation to their life work. 
From this point of view there is no 
way to estimate what such confer- 
ences of students may mean for this 
and the next generation. Asilomar 
was a rare privilege for any young 
man. It also has great significance 
in higher education and in the re- 
ligious enterprises of our time. 
C. E. RuGH 

Univ. of California. 


By A MINISTER 


ipa Kingdom of Heaven House is 
pictured in a wistful yet telling 
way in “One Increasing Purpose.” It 
had a spirit all its own. Some of us 
have been guests in homes worthy of 
this description. Some have known 
family life which has brought down to 
earth ideals to which this title may 
fittingly be given. 

No recent novelist has ventured to 
show our generation a Kingdom of 
Heaven College, where brotherhood, 
fair play, service and the search for 
reality prevail. And yet it seems to 
me that the Asilomar Conference may 
be thus described. 

What a campus! A _ magnificent 
moon revealed new wonders at night 
and the glorious sunshine of the day 
constantly invited us out of doors. 
The air was invigorating and exhila- 
rating. 

What a curriculum!! The Kingdom 
of God was the subject presented. 
After we had heard Kirby Page on 
peace and Dean Graham’s quiet talks 
on following the way of Jesus, and J. 
Stitt Wilson’s characteristic exposi- 
tions of the illumined life, some of us 
saw that the Kingdom was larger 
than we had dreamed—and possibly 
not so far removed. The presence of 
over a hundred Chinese and Japanese, 
Hindus and Koreans made the dis- 
cussion of the problems of brother- 
hood and race most germane. They 
revealed with frankness their own 
thoughts and even grievances. 

What a companionship!!! Possibly 
there were not as many “big men” of 
the campus present as last year, but 








the earnest, sincere and thoughtful 
who wanted to come to grips with 
reality were on hand. The American 
youth movement at its best was here. 
One of those whose face showed him 
to be a follower of the gleam was 
pointed out as a son of a cabinet 
member at Washington. The chair- 
man, Penrose Hirst, is a theological 
student. 

As we passed out of the first quar- 
ter of the century into the second and 
felt the spirit of these who are to be 
given a chance to improve upon the 
first, one could not but be optimistic. 
Optimism, I am told, is the proper 
translation of St. Paul’s word for 
hope. Those who caught the spirit of 
Asilomar are optimists of the King- 
dom of Heaven. There is a better 
way than mechanism or materialism. 

STANLEY ARMSTRONG HUNTER 

Berkeley, Cal. 


By A MISSIONARY 


rIYHE four days spent at the Asilo- 
mar Student Conference stamped 
on my mind six impressions: 

1. The 
acter of the 


rugged, determined char 
students of our West 











Coast. Many of 


them 
wearing rough corduroys and having 
grimy hands, contrasted with the well 


necktieless, 


groomed students of Northfield and 
Silver Bay days. But these fellows 
out here have made up their minds 
that the future is in their hands. 
They are eagerly asking, What are 
we to do? 

2. The completeness of the pro- 
gram. There was abundant oppor- 
tunity for these 300 men to discuss 
international relations, industry, life 
work, and campus problems. 

3. The presence of seventy-one 
foreign students, representing India, 
China, Japan, the Philippines, 
Mexico, Europe and South America. 
The demand of these visitors for 
fairer treatment of the non-white 
races is having its influence on the 
thinking of the Coast. 

4. The discussions of twenty-five 
or more faculty members and student 
pastors. They met daily. On one day 
for three hours they worked on the 
relation of professors to the religious 
life of students. Shall Christian teach- 
ers silently allow irreligious colleagues 
to undermine the religious faith of 
college men?—this was the tensest 
problem in this group. 

5. The vital interest in the rela- 
tion of science and religion, and in 
war and internationalism. These, 
more than the usual call to full time 
Christian life service, occupied the 
conference program. 

6. Stitt Wilson’s leadership. He 
was the outstanding personality. His 
epigrams, how they gripped! “The 
capacity to create concepts of value 
that determine conduct” is the special 
capacity of man. “Reverence is about 
the first atmosphere of the approach 
to reality.” 

Kirby Page, quoting Secretary 
Hoover, added: “If we go to war on a 
great scale, it will be the cemetery of 


* civilization.” 


The weather of this pine-clad shore 
was by day and by night warm and 
exquisitely beautiful. We out here all 
love Asilomar! 

7EORGE GLEASON 





By Stanley High 
The Confe rence Chairman 


|" is probably somewhat too soon 
to make anything but a rather 
superficial statement of the signifi- 
cance of the Evanston Cenference. 
There are, however, certain facts 
which Evanston brought out and 
which can be set forth here, even 
though it is too early to make an ap- 
praisal of their significance. 

First. It seems to me that Evans- 
ton demonstrated an unexpected in- 
terest on the part of college students 
in the pregram of the Christian 
church. In these over-conferenced 
times there is probably some impor- 
tance in the fact that 900 students 
sacrificed a part of their holiday pe- 
riod and a good bit of their resources 
to come to Evanston. 

Second. If Evanston demonstrated 
a student interest in the program ot 
the Church as a means for establish- 
ing a Christian World Order, it also 
appeared to demonstrate a rather def- 
inite unfamiliarity among students 
of the program of the Church. One 
observer has declared that at Evans- 
ton there was gathered a group cf 
“unchurched churchmen.” Certainly 
a good bit of the floundering of the 
first day and a half was due to the 
fact that delegates interested though 
they were in the Church had not be- 
fore met together to discuss its possi- 
bilities as an agency for realizing the 
social and international ideals. 

Third. I feel rather certain also 
that the Evanston Conference proved 
with conclusiveness that it is 
possible for students to talk about 
the Church without being narrowly 
denominational. 

Fourth. <A striking unanimity of 
conviction pertained to the question 
of church unity. However interested 
students may be in the Christian 
Church, it seems apparent that de- 
nominationalism is in process of be- 
ing definitely rejected. 

Fifth. I think it should be said, 
also, that however important theolog- 
ical disputations may be to certain 
groups of people, the students at 
Evanston were not impressed by the 
significance of this controversy. It 
was striking, moreover, how despite 
this dissociation from _ theological 
methods the discussions seemed to 
center around the fundamentals of 
New Testament Christianity. 

Sixth. Evanston also seemed to in- 
dicate that student interest is center- 
ing around a new type of Christian 


some 


-vanston 
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appeal. There seems to be less in- 
terest in the mass emotional appeal 
of life service orators and more in- 
terest in those individuals who in a 
simple way can set forth the facts 
of the present world situation and its 
significance for the Christian student. 
In other words, the laboratory meth- 
od seems to be supplanting that of 
the rostrum. Students seem deter- 
mined to allow the facts to consti- 
tute their own challenge. 

The above,‘I believe, are a few of 
the developments which may make 
the Evanston Conference of some 
significance. I believe that so long 
as this church interest does not be- 
come narrowly denominational there 
is a very real obligation to see that 
it is conserved. 


By George A. Coe 
Columbia University 

| |. PON one result there need be no 

doubt or speculation: These 
young people as a whole underwent 
an educational experience. They 
wrestled with real problems many of 
which—though no longer new to the 
mature observers who occupied the 
gallery—were fresh and exciting to 
the delegates. Again and again the 
question arose, Do we really know 
what we are talking about? What 
experience have we had in this field? 
How can we get deeper into the facts 
and become more competent to have 
opinions? A gallery observer said to 
me: “Do they know enough to justify 
passing a resolution upon the point?” 
My reply was: “They are finding a 
real problem, and this is the essen- 
tial step for them.” 

The resolutions represent on the 
whole (though not in every detail) 
critical study by a few of the older 
delegates, chiefly (I judge) students 
of theology. These leaders demon- 
strated excellent capacity for stating 
problems, gathering and digesting ma- 
terial, and organizing men. They 
showed, not less, glowing apprecia- 
tion of the value of historic Chris- 
tianity. Such youths deserve large 
representation upon the most impor- 
tant policy-forming church boards, 
both local and general. The prompt 
incorporation of this youthful energy 
into ecclesiastical machinery would do 
more than anything else that I can 
think of to strengthen the churches. 
Another step, which should not be de- 
layed, is to extend the influence of 
these older youth among undergrad- 
uates. There seemed to be a rather 
wide gap between the two. Apparently 
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undergraduates are not having any 
adequate introduction to the major 
problems of our times. 

The fear of “radicalism” among 
church youth could find little justi- 
fication from this conference. That 
some of the resolutions may have been 
emotionally accepted by the many 
under the leadership of the few is not 
very significant. For this is what 
we find in stand-patism as well as 
radicalism and it occurs among youths 
and mature persons alike. The more 
important question is two-fold: 
whether significant problems were 
faced, and whether real thinking was 
started or accelerated. To both thess 
questions the answer must be, yes. 
Crudity in the product, or even hasty 
utterance, will be harmless provided 
these two conditions be met. 

The chief weaknesses of the con- 
ference, in my opinion, are these: 
First, the method of procedure was 
not such as to get the “floor” promptly 
into action. Moreover, there was, for 
a time, dictation from the platform— 
dictation which the students met with 
astounding patience and “docility.” 
Second, the method of handling the 
“floor” was that of debate rather than 
that of cooperative thinking. Third, 
plans for study and for action were 
scarce as compared with declarations 
of opinion and of attitude. 

The most humorous phase of the 
proceedings is this: The chief defens 
of the Church came from student 
speakers, whereas the most radical 
speeches—far and away the most radi- 
cal—were made by mature men who 
were heard by invitation and not as 
delegates! It was remarked on one oc- 
casion that the real radicals were in 
the gallery! A few months ago I! 
ventured to say in print that the chief 
fault of youth that we have to fear 
is its tendency to conventionality, not 
its tendency towards radicalism. The 
conference signally verified this 
opinion. The delegates were, for the 
most part, middle-class youth, reared 
in the conventions of their class and 
only feebly aware of the significance 
and the deep defects of these conven- 
tions. This was particularly evident in 
the discussion of industrial questions. 
These delegates were also college stu- 
dents, habituated to the ways of the 
campus, and scarcely beginning to 
weigh the campvs itself in just scales. 
Only with difficulty, probably rarely, 
will they maintain for leng the eager- 
ness that they manifested when at 
last the “floor” got into action. Our 
danger is not that they will kick out 
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of the traces, but that they will con- 
tinue to be driven along by the cus- 
toms—social, economic, religious— 
that are moving our whole civilization 
toward the brink. 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


Of the Christian Century 


: ie judge by many newspaper re- 
ports, the interdenominational 
student conference which met in 
Evanston, Ill., during the Christmas 
holidays was a wild bolshevist affair 
which gave hairbrained youngsters 
the opportunity to criticize their eld- 
ers, and generally run amuck amid 
the sanctities which their fathers 
cherish. This impression, gained 
from the newspapers, merely proves 
the ineptness of the American press, 
with a few wholesome exceptions, in 
reporting anything which does not 
carry the clue to its meaning on the 
very surface. For as a matter of 
fact, the Evanston conference was 
anything but radical. If there was 
anything striking about it, it was its 
tameness. There were those who had 
fondly hoped that the conference 
would give body and concerted pur- 
pose to an American youth movement. 
If the conference was an adequate 
representation of American college 
students it proved, on the contrary, 
that there is no youth movement in 
America at all comparable to such 
movements in Europe. The thought 
of the conference was characterized 
by its chairman, Dr. Albert Parker 
Fitch, as “conservative and confused” 
and one of the speakers said that it 
gave him the impression of “whole- 
some virtue rather than _ rebellious 
heroism.” The wholesome virtue was 
certainly not lacking. If the con- 
ference represented the colleges fairly 
the American college student, at least 
the religiously inclined student, is in- 
tent upon preserving the ancient and 
conventional virtues which have been 
the just pride of the churches; and he 
is not altogether blind to the necessity 
of applying Christian principles to 
the larger relationships of life. 

The findings of the conference re- 
veal a greater awareness of social sins 
and social problems than is character- 
istic of the average church member. 
Among the resolutions adopted were 
those which called for the abolition of 
military training in denominational 
colleges and for the elimination of 
compulsory features of the training 
in state colleges. The resolutions 
calling for entrance of the United 
States into the World Court and the 
League of Nations were probably no 
more drastic than any which have 
passed the various religious bodies in 
the years following the war; in con- 
formity with the general sentiment in 
the churches the conference called for 
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Who presided at many of the sessions. 


the excommunication of war by the 
churches. On the other hand a poll 
on the personal attitudes of the dele- 
gates on the war question revealed 
181 thoroughgoing pacifists—about 
one-fifth of the total number of dele- 
gates. This is a larger percentage 
than could be found in any adult as- 
sembly; yet it must be recorded that 
most of the delegates were undecided 
on what the attitude of an individual 
Christian should be in case of war. 
On the question of denominational 
bigotry the prevailing mood of the 
conference was one of mild but not 
very deeply felt criticism. Steps 
were taken to unite the various young 
peoples’ societies of the denominations 
but there was no demand for any 
drastic changes in our present de- 
nominational system. Both the find- 
ings of the conference and the gen- 
eral sentiment of the delegates on the 
issues of race were thoroughly Chris- 
tian and the young people revealed 
a state of emancipation from racial 
prejudices far beyond the spiritual 
achievements of their elders. 

If the conference really gave us a 
clue to the mind of the student youth 
of America we may say, therefore, 
that American youth is much less con- 
scious of the fundamental weaknesses 
of western civilization than the youth 
of Europe and is therefore in much 
less conscious revolt against the con- 


Note: Dr. Niebuhr was unable to re- 
main for the closing day of the confer- 
ence. He did, however, have before 
him the reports and findings of the 
final sessions when he prepared this 
conference estimate. 
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ventional sins of our times. There 
may be a “revolt of youth” in Amer- 
ica but that revolt is a pagan revolt 
against the decencies and sanctities 
which are preserved in the- conven- 
tions of the fathers. Against the in- 
decencies and the hypocrisies which 
persist in these same conventions there 
is no spiritually informed revolt. 

One of the outstanding characteris- 
tics of the conference was its inability 
or unwillingness to face the problem 
of the validity of a religious world 
view in an age of science. Again and 
again the chairman, Dr. Fitch, tried 
to force the conference to undertake 
a thoroughgoing discussion on the 
question whether the Church is but a 
fellowship of humanists and idealists 
or whether it may justly claim more 
than human resources and insist on 
more than naturalistic interpretations 
of life. To these challenges from the 
chairman the conference reacted in 
terms which betrayed a vague accept- 
ance of the classical transcendental- 
ism of the Church but no clear ap- 
prehension of the .problem involved in 
maintaining this position in the 
mcdern world. Whatever thinking 
has been going on in the minds of our 
young people has been upon ethical 
and social issues and not upon the 
religious issues which underly them. 
Perhaps it is too much to expect this; 
but it is a fact that European stu- 
dents have given the distinctively re- 
ligious issues of modern life some 
serious thought. 

The findings of the conference were 
on the whole of higher caliber than 
the discussion which preceded them. 
This was no doubt due to the fact that 
commissions had given the problems 
which face the Church some serious 
study in the months preceding the con- 
ference and the findings were a re- 
sult of this study. The clarity of the 
convictions which issued from this 
study was in marked contrast to the 
evident confusion in the general mind 
of the conference. In justice to the 
students it must be said that this 
confusion was not altogether due to 
their own limitations but to weak- 
nesses in the conference program. 
The conference was planned without 
much concern for the problems in- 
volved in securing a maximum of ef- 
ficiency with a minimum of autocratic 
control. Some of the fruits of experi- 
ence in developing the technique of 
democratic discussion were disregard- 
ed. Thus to mention one detail, the 
conference, which numbered almost a 
thousand delegates, consistently voted 
down proposals for group discussions 
in which issues might have been ex- 
actly defined and the leaders found 
to present varying viewpoints to the 
whole assembly. As a result the dis- 
cussion was more or less confused, and 
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many of the students who were ac- 
corded the transient eminence of the 
platform by decision of an executive 
committee were not as well versed in 
their subjects as other students on 
the floor who might have been dis- 
covered through the medium of dis- 
cussion groups. Most of the student 
addresses were wholesome but medi- 
ocre. Of two of the ablest student 
speakers, for instance, one betrayed 
that he had swallowed Wiggam’s 
“Fruit of the Family Tree” whole 
and the other contented himself with 
an appeal for the policy of “boring 
from within” the church. Neither 
came to grips with the real problems 
which the modern church faces. 


It may be pertinent to add that the 
most lucid and profound and at the 
same time the most radical utterances 
came from theological students. Per- 
haps that is as it should be. But it 
does disprove the theory that the 
churches are filled with young laymen 
who are profoundly critical of its limi- 
tations but are hampered in their at- 
tempts to reconstruct it by the con- 
servatism of the professional religion- 
ists who are in positions of leadership. 
Also it proves that youth alone does 
not give men the detachment from con- 
ventional viewpoints which is the very 
secret of progress. That detachment 
is not so much a free gift to youth 
as the reward of painstaking study. 
One of the real moments of revolt in 
the conference, when one of the best 
mission secretaries in America became 
the target of caustic criticism for his 
alleged failure to present a new in- 
centive for the missionary enterprise, 
was led by theological students. They 
may not have been altogether fair to 
the secretary, but they showed that 
they were alive to one of the great 
problems of the Christian church, i. e., 
the reorientation of the missionary 
enterprise in the light of our new ap- 
preciation of Oriental religious life. 

In one respect the Evanston confer- 
ence rendered a_ special service to 
those who are interested in the re- 
formation of the churches. It taught 
them not to read too much into the 
student mind. Many previous confer- 
ences have been composed of such 
carefully selected groups that they 
created an illusion of critical pro- 
fundity in the student mind which 
this conference dispelled. Evanston 
presented a real cross section of the 
student world. Any one who wished 
could attend. Those who came formed 
a composite picture of student thought 
which justifies hopes but no roseate 
dreams. The vast wealth of America 
and our comparative ease has made 
revolt against traditionalism difficult 
in all fields of thought and the stu- 
dent world shares the general Amer- 
ican characteristic of conservatism. 
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What Some Delegates Thought 


\ THOUSAND students, from 
nearly two hundred colleges and 
universities from all sections of the 
United States, assembled for the pur- 
pose of appraising the role and func- 
tion of the Church in modern society 
—this in itself is an event of 
extraordinary significance. The atten- 
dance, while less than the attendance 
at Indianapolis, was just large enough 
to make the conference slightly 
unwieldly when handled by a tech- 
nique that might have been better 
adapted to a smaller group. In view 
of this and the fact that all types of 
viewpoints from the extreme right to 
the far left and various degrees of 
intellectual maturity were included in 
the membership of the group, the con- 
ference was slow in finding itself. It 
was not until the forum hour follow- 
ing the prepared speeches of the 
morning of the second full day 
(Thursday) that the discussion from 
the floor became genuinely sponta- 
neous and appreciably coherent. 

The democratic principle of govern- 
ment at the direction of the governed 
was followed to a large extent. That 
is, if a majority voted to omit or add 
speeches, or extend discussions, the 
program was altered to meet these 
variations. This scrupulous adher- 
ence to the democratic principle pro- 
duced confusion at times—fer ex- 
ample, on Thursday evening when 
Ashby Jones gave an address follow- 
ing two unrelated speeches, one hav- 
ing been added to the already crowded 
program and the other carried over 
from the morning session. But 
smoothness was sacrificed for the sake 
of democracy and in spite ef occa- 
sional bumpiness the resulting sense 
of independence on part of the stu- 
dents justified the experiment. 

Another conspicuous feature was 
the splendid spirit of give and take 
characterizing the discussion from the 
floor. There was tolerance without 


sentimentality. a sense of humor 


without frivolity, and extreme sin- 
cerity in spite of occasional super- 
ficiality. 

The students were zealous. in 
thwarting interference from the 
“shelf” (the older generation sat in 


the balconies) and in one instance 
severely reprimanded unsolicited ad- 
vice from that quarter. But they 
were very generous in admitting their 
indebtedness to the balcony for mak- 
ing the conference possible. This 
meeting was a contribution in con- 
ference technique in that no person- 
ality was undulv majored. The pro- 
cession across the platform was unr- 
usual in a conference of this type. 
No one tried to dominate. 


To a free-thinking communist with 
atheistic tendencies, the conference 
Was conservative; to a one hundred 
per cent, flag waving, son-of-the-Am- 
erican-Revolution, or Preserver-of- 
the-Faith-Once-Delivered, the confer- 
ence was dangerously radical and sub- 
sidized by Moscow. It was conservya- 
tive in advocating reform of existing 
institutions; it was radical in insist- 
ing on a thorough revision of the prey- 
alent selfishness of modern society. 
On the whole, I would assess it as a 
good humored and earnest exhibition 
of wholesome liberalism. 

Of these things we are reasonably 
certain: The conference was a strong 
impetus to church unity, and an wu: 
gent stimulus to a reorganization of 
the educational program of the 
Church. Through a continuation com- 
mittee it will extend its program. It 
surely quickened the spirit of the stu- 
dent delegates and certainly educated 
the viewpoint of the adult delegates. 
Was the conference worth while? Un- 
doubtedly, for along with Indianap 
olis, Louisville, Ann Arbor, and 
other events of a like nature, it will 
prod the Church in the development 
of an alert Christian conscience, 
skeptics to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

HOWARD Y. McCCLUSK‘ 

Univ. of Mich. 


se | IGH-HEARTED, generous; con- 

fused, inherently 
tive; showing impressions of ideas 
rather than the possibility of holding 
accurate ideas—a group which if it 
had showed as much intellectual con- 
science as moral conscience, would 
have done wonders.” Thus_ spoke 
Albert Parker Fitch, guider of the 
discussion groups and friendly critic 
of the conference. 


conserva 


We were an idealistic group of stu- 
dents. We wanted justice to be given 
to all. We wanted war to cease. We 
wanted all foreigners to be treated 
like human beings. We wanted th« 
churches to unite in work for the 
brotherhood of mankind. We wanted 
the wage-earners to be given fair 
treatment. We wanted the churches 
to be more Christian on the mission 
field. We wanted like treatment for 
the colored student. We wanted our- 
selves to spend our money as if it 
were a trust from the workers of the 
world. Yes, we were generous and 
we honestly desired that all our ideal 
ism be put into practice. So we 
passed resolutions showing how we 
thought the churches should make pos 
sible the brotherhood of mankind. Yet 
was it really the churches we wer 
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talking about? Was it not more the 
students’ relation to such problems? 

Was Albert Parker Fitch correct in 
his criticism? One day we had upon 
the floor for discussion the following 
situations: the church and war; stu- 
dents and military training; the 
Church and labor unions; dining in 
Evanston with colored students; the 
lynching bill; the uniting of young 
peoples’ societies; the denouncing of 
denominationalism; the Church and 
foreign missions! Is it any wonder 
that the conference lacked in crystal- 
lization of thought since there was so 
little effort to hold to any particular 
theme? But let us not throw blame 
indiscriminately. Two circumstances 
might have been responsible for this 
confusion. 

We are young yet in our use of the 
discussion group method and we may 
be discovering that such large groups 
for open thinking are futile. No 
backwardness was evidenced in our 
airing of personal views; but in order 
to voice opinion one had to jump to 
her feet and shout lustily for thirty 
seconds before the chairman could 
recognize her feeble cry. Such a 
situation made clear thinking impos- 
sible and therefore little attention was 
paid to the subject matter of the pre- 
vious speaker. There was little con- 
tinuity of thought and no definite 
limiting of the discussion to one par- 
ticular point. 

One other circumstance which led 
to this confusion was the definite set- 
up of the conference. It was _ so 
planned that there was not time for 
the clarifying of the nature of the 
Church and its basic conception of 
spiritual reality. We might say the 
program was too “set-up.” The one 
evening that we were really doing 
some hard thinking on one specific 
problem the time allowed for discus- 
sion was exhausted and the speaker 
of the evening was there to address 
us. Politely we dropped our discus- 
sion, but the next day when resumed 
in a different mood and under excite- 
ment, naturally the question had lost 
some of its interest. The conference 
had suffocated the very flame it had 
tried to stimulate. 

The crowd was the fruitage of a 
certain kind of advertising—too many 
were representatives from theological 
schools and denominational colleges. 
We were not critical enough in our at- 
titude. We did not hold up the 
Church as such to define it or come 
to anything like a real fundamental 
conception of its historical value or of 
its purpose in our society. If we had 
done some honest intellectual work 
on the meaning of the word “Church” 
which we so glibly criticized, then 
we could have pushed on more under- 
standingly to the relation of the stu- 





dent body to that Church. As it was, 
“the Church” was taken for granted 
and we spent our time, not on our 
evaluation of that institution but of 
its relation to present social problems. 
If we had probed deeper we would 
have seen the need for more knowl- 
edge about the Church itself, the 
psychological reasons for denomina- 
tions, its methods of functioning as 
an organ of worship and of social 
service. As it was we spent our 
time dabbling around at big social 
questions and even these were con- 
sidered more as they affect the stu- 
dent on the campus than as they re- 
late to the Church. 

The subject for the conference was 
the evaluation of the Church from 
the student point of view, but the 
conference did not carry out its stated 
object. But even if the group did 
swing away from its object, even if 
it was whipped into the idea that it 
must flame, was it then a failure? 
Fifteen minutes before the close 
opinion on that subject might have 
been divided but the influence of those 
last few moments made us leave the 
Evanston church knowing that our 
days together had not been spent just 
in passing word resolutions, for we car- 
ried away the lasting impression of a 
man who stood before us and declared 
that spiritual power was an actual 
fact of science, and we knew as we 
heard the words of Howard McClusky 
that he had found the power of spirit- 
ual reality. 

No, the conference was not a 
failure, because we left determining 
to dare the search for the strength to 
put our fine resolutions into living 
practice. 

ELIZABETH WRAY 

Mount Holyoke. 


HE fur coat brigade was but 

lightly represented. There was 
scarcely a lipstick in the crowd. 
Old timers were relegated to the 
galleries. The main floor was _ sa- 
cred to those who could establish 
their status as students. The ad- 
mission of theological and other grad- 
uate students to classification left the 
generations of the gallery not wholly 
unrepresented on the floor. 

This was unmistakably a church as- 
sembly but it had a distinctive color 
among church assemblies. The pink 
glow of early dawn was appropriate 
to a youth conference but something 
in the pale color suggested the after- 
glow of sunset. Youth lagged on the 
path blazed by middle age. As Dr. 
Niebuhr said in his address, one got 
the impression of “wholesome virtue 
rather than rebellious heroism.” The 
conference was not harried by an 
urgent sense of mission. There was 
a saving sense of humor which at 
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times degenerated into the easy side- 
tracking laughter of spectators. 


The prearranged program was 
more evident during the first two 
days. There was an effort to stimu- 


late a wholesome revolt against Mam- 
mon, a demand that the Church sepa- 
rate itself from the State and Big 
Business—“disassociate itself from 
modern civilization” was the phrase 
in use. Recurring catch phrases and 
lack of mature thinking did not in- 
validate the discussion, the avowed 
purpose of which was to stimulate 
students to think their way to justice 
for underpriviledged individuals and 
races to intelligent independence and 
purposeful living. 

Dr. Fitch’s summaries of the dis- 
cussion left many a speaker both sur- 
prised and pleased—even more sur- 
prised than pleased at the insight and 
wisdom attributed to him. Coupled 
with this pedagogic encouragement, 
his kindly excoriation of the general 
ignorance stung the less articulate 
into some mental activity. 

It was natural to begin with evils 
more remote from youth and for 
which students are not yet responsible. 
The favorite theme was war and the 
R. O. T. C.—its campus incarnation. 
One evil less remote and receiving 
tardy recognition was racial injus- 
tice and economic imperialism, with 
class and race hatreds. For the first 
time the discussion began to pop in 
general debate when the conference 
attempted to formulate a campus 
policy in opposition to the R. O. T. C. 
However, the chairman, supported by 
a loyal vote of the majority, cut off 
discussion. The heated interest of 
the hour was extinguished in an elo- 
quent address from the platform. 

The official presentation of the mis- 
sionary enterprise left the audience 
cold. The questions in discussion de- 
veloped lines of real interest and 
showed that, stated in terms of the 
new world, there is a potential mis- 
sion of good will which may yet 
kindle youth. It was significant that 
the layman presentation of missions 
came closer home. There was honest 
doubt whether American Christianity 
of the prevailing variety has a world 
mission. 

There emerged in the thought and 
talk of the conference a recognition 
that the effective reality of spiritual 
forces was unrealized, denied in prac- 
tice. This had been manifest in the 
casual devotion as well as in the un- 
derlying assumptions of the speakers. 
To most the Church was a building, a 
club, a social welfare institution or at 
most a human fellowship. If the con- 
ference had closed Wednesday night all 
would have gone away with a sense 
of disappointment, some even in des- 
pair. 





During the last day God breathed 
on the conference and it attained a 
living soul. Dimly at first, hampered 
by tradition and inexperience but 
guided by a divine instinct, the con- 
ference struggled through the day. 
Its heart warmed to real issues but it 
continued to sprawl ineffectively to 
the very closing hour. 

At half past ten a young man, a 
graduate student under twenty-five, 
took the platform. Awkwardly but 
with unmistakable honesty, reality and 
humility, he asserted the existence of 
resources of power not dependent on 
the physics or chemistry of our ma- 
terial world. Significantly he sup- 
ported his belief by the authority of 
science rather than the Church. He 
spoke a language not of the pulpit 
but he spoke of One whem we ignor- 
antly worship. The moments slipped 
away until eleven o’clock but scarcely 
a student left his seat or even moved. 
The conference had found its soul. 

These are the dominant impressions 
of the conference: Dissatisfaction 
with our pagan civilization; impotence 
due to a divided, an institutionalized, 
sectarian changeling having usurped 
the place of the Church; a practical 
denial of and a great hunger for 
spiritual values. 

Then at 
were shut, 
among them. 


Univ. of Wis. 


doors 


stood 


when the 
Jesus and 


eleven, 
came 


C. V. HIBBARD 


Changes in Leadership 


\ ELLINGTON H. TINKER, who 
for the last seven years has 
been student secretary for the Mid- 


dle Atlantic Field, resigns from the 
National Council of the Y. M. C. A., 
and accepts the important position 
of secretary of the Intercollegiate 
Branch of the Y. M. C. A. in New 
York City. Mr. Tinker’s leadership 
of the student Associations in the 
Middle Atlantic States has been char- 
acterized by the highest efficiency and 
by a deeply spiritual and remarkably 
kindling quality. He goes into stu- 
dent work in New York City at a 
time when large developments in the 
metropolitan Associations are con- 
templated, involving the expenditure 
of ten million dollars. The Intercol- 
legiate Branch will no doubt benefit 
from this, but Mr. Tinker’s chief in- 
terest is in the quality of life which 
the student Associations are creating. 
He has been assured that this will be 
considered his central responsibility 
and he upon his new duties 
with that the student 


enters 


high hopes 


work in New York may increasingly 
indispensable 


become an asset not 





W. H. Tinker oO. E. 


Pence 


only to the vast student community 
of that city but also to the national 
Student Association Movement and 
to the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. 

OWEN E. PENCE, for the past five 
years State Student Secretary with 
the Illinois State Committee, has ac- 
cepted a call to the newly reorganized 
Personnel Divisien of the National 
Council. Mr. Pence’s new work will 
be largely in the field of personnel 
research. How to improve the qual- 
ity of the present and the future 
leadership of the Association Move- 
ment is stirring in the minds of all 
thoughtful students of Association 
history. Mr. Pence’s unusual gifts of 
analysis and his ability to penetrate 
to the heart of a problem and to work 
out constructive solutions will have 
full opportunity for expression in his 
new work. The whole question of re- 
cruiting, training and placing secre- 
taries, as well as a somewhat parallel 
situation with lay workers, is in- 
volved in the investigations and ex- 
perimentations to which Mr. Pence 
will be called into leadership. He 
will not assume his duties at the New 
York office of the National Council 
until April, as a certain amount of 
time will be required for him to 
transfer responsibility for the impor- 
tant pieces of work in the student 
field with which he is now engaged. 


Fortunately this new position will 
keep Mr. Pence in close touch with 
student life. 

| 


CAMP GRAY REPORT 

The doings of the memorable | 
conference of student secre- 
taries, held last July at Camp 
Gray, Mich., are fully recorded 
in the Report, just issued. Send 
for your copy, addressing: 
STUDENT DEPARTMENT, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York, 


and enclosing thirty-five cents. 


The Intercollegicn 






The Princeton World 
Court Conference 


AY an idea—and you'll hatch an 

4 organization. That seems to be 
the law of life which regulates Ameri- 
can students. The World Court Com- 
mittee of the C. C. A. laid the egg— 
it was hatched by a committee of stu- 
dents at Princeton University. This 
is the story of the Princeton World 
Court Conference. 

It was a notable conference. Many 
visitors remarked that the delegates 
as a whole were the finest looking 
group of college men and women they 
had ever seen. The attractiveness of 
their appearance was equalled by 
their mental alertness and vigor. Con- 
tributions to the discussions were 
made with spirit, and with obvious 
moral sincerity and earnestness. 

In describing the representative 
character of the conference the Daily 
Princetonian says: 





There were nearly three hundred official dele 
gates representing two hundred and forty- 
five different institutions. There was one 
delegate from each college or university, ex- 
cept where the school was co-educational, in 
which case a man and woman represented it. 
A large majority of these delegates were un- 
dergraduates direct from their local cam- 
puses, who had traveled from all parts of the 
country to Princeton—from all sections of 
the South, the Southwest, the far West, the 
Rocky Mountains, and great numbers from 
the Middle West, Atlantic, and New England 
states. In addition to the regular delegates, 
there was a large number, probably between 
one and two hundred, of so-called “fraternal” 
delegates, people who were sufficiently inter- 
ested to pay their expenses in order to listen 
in on the discussions, for they could not take 
part themselves. Many of these were stu- 
dents and many others were people interested 
in student organizations or activities. 


The first day was devoted to a con- 
sideration of the desirability of Amer- 
ican adherence to the Court, pro and 
con. There was a debate between 
Senator Lenroot, of Wisconsin, and 
Mr. Darrow, of Chicago, then small 
discussion groups under the leader- 
ship of eminent authorities on inter- 
national affairs, and finally an open 
forum of the conference as a whole. 
It was intended that this epen forun 
would afford an occasion when the 
opinions which had been taking shap¢ 
in the colleges during the autumn 
would be thrown into relief and pos- 
sibly focused into some formal ex- 
pression of opinion which might be 
forwarded to the Senate. Unfortu- 
nately, the character of the discussion 
progressively deteriorated as it was 
perfectly obvious that it was being 
directed primarily for the purpose of 
letting the Committee on Resolutions 
know what the mind of the crowd was. 
The vitality and reality of discussion 
like many other things depends upon 
its being an end in itself—in which 
the individual participates for the 
sake of what he believes to be true 
rather than for the sake of supplying 
data out of which a_ hypothetical 
Group Mind can be constructed. 
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There was apparently a widespread 
desire among the delegates for some 
form of national organization that 
would include in its membership the 
entire body of American students. It 
was felt that such an organization 
would be serviceable as a vehicle for 
the expression of student opinion and 
as a medium through which relation- 
ships could be established with na- 
tional unions of students in other 
countries. Consequently, at the last 
session proposals to this effect were 
made. The manner in which these 
were presented was extremely unfor- 
tunate—a vote on the plan was called 
for without any discussion being al- 
lowed. However, a motion to recon- 
sider was immediately carried, and 
the debate continued for more than 
twohours. The general tone of the de- 
bate was that any organization to be 
formed should be tentative and should 
refer the proposal for permanent or- 
ganization back to the colleges for 
their consideration. An _ executive 
committee was appointed to do this. 
Thus the National Federation of the 
Students of the United States came 
into being. Its executive committee 
announces that the first annual con- 
ference will convene in the autumn of 
1926 at the University of Michigan. 
The purposes of the Federation are: 
1. The achievement of a spirit of unity 
among students of America in order to 
give adequate consideration to academic 
and collegiate questions. 
2. The formation of an intelligent and 
active student opinion on all questions of 
national importance. 
8. The promotion and fostering of un- 
derstanding between students of the world 
as the basis of an enduring world peace. 
The Chairman of the Federation’s 
Executive Committee, Mr. Lewis Fox 
of Princeton, interprets these pur- 
poses to involve a program which will 
include: 

1. Promotion of international stu- 
dent friendships through 

a. Exchange scholarships between Amer- 
ican and foreign universities. 

b. Student Pilgrimages. 

ce. Establishing a clearing house for in- 
formation in regard to other countries. 

d. Establishment of a speakers’ bureau. 
2. Educational interests 
a. Encouraging students to 

forming the college curriculum. 
b. Encouraging  intersectional 
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scholar- 








ships which would send American stu- 
dents from one part of the country to 
another. 

8. Social interests 

a. To reform the fraternities. 

b. To reform athletics. 

The Princeton Conference was in 





every respect a significant gathering. 
But its significance was due less to 
interest in the World Court than to 
the fact that it symbolized a growing 
consciousness of student unity 
through the country and was the first 
occasion when a really representative 
national group attempted to express 
the opinion of the entire community 
ot American students upon a great 
public issue of international impor- 
tance, 


















Charles H. Corbett 
i We 


New Secretary, C. E. Committee 


After the World Court 
—What? 


TEVER in the history of our 
“ Movement has the thought of the 
Student Associations been so concen- 
trated on one subject as in last au- 
tumn’s World Court Campaign. It 
is obvious that such a campaign, how- 
ever successful it may be, is not with- 
out its dangers. The principal dan- 
ger is that it should be merely a 
stunt—unrelated to any continuous 
plan of world education. The World 
Court Committee early foresaw this 
danger and has done its utmost to 
avoid it. Upon completion of the 
World Court Campaign the responsi- 
bility for conserving the values of 
that effort has been assumed by the 
Christian World Education Commit- 
tee as the permanent educational com- 
mittee of the Council of Christian As- 
sociations. After conferring with the 
various peace societies cooperating in 





You Are Cordially 
Invited 
to send to the Editorial 
Committee any material 
which you think should be 
brought to the attention of 
Intercollegian readers. We 
particularly invite 


ARTICLES 
NEWS NOTES 
REPLIES to published 

articles 
An English contemporary, ex- 
tending a similar invitation to 
its readers, cautions them to 
“study brevity.” We respect- 
fully echo that wise admonition. 


Address: Editorial Committee, 
The INTERCOLLEGIAN, 347 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 
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the World Court Campaign and after 
studying very carefully the reports 
that have come in from the field, this 
committee has decided that it. would 
be inadvisable to concentrate upon 
any one issue for the remainder of 
this year. It hopes that the enthusi- 
asm and interest created by the 
World Court Campaign will express 
itself in the local Associations through 
a continued policy of education on 
those problems which have most ap- 
peal to the different sections of the 
country. Such problems would in- 
clude: National Disarmament; Mili- 
tary Training in the Colleges; Amer- 
ica’s Relation to the League of Na- 
tions; the Outlawry of War; Amer- 
ica’s Relation to China and the Ori- 
ent; the Relation between American 
Christian Students and Christian 
Student Groups in Other Lands. 

The Committee has issued a leaflet 
which asks pertinent questions in re- 
gard to these various problems, lists 
the best available literature bearing 
on each and gives the addresses of 
the respective organizations interest- 
ed in them. Chairmen of Christian 
World Education Committees will find 
the information in this pamphlet in- 
dispensable for planning their spring’s 
program. Copies may be secured from 
the Christian World Education Com- 


mittee, 347 Madison avenue, New 
York City. 
The success of the World Court 


Campaign indicates a widespread in- 
terest in world problems. The exist- 
ence of this interest requires a far 
more adequate Christian World Edu- 
cation program than our Association 
Movement has heretofore had if it 
is to be worthy of its purpose. It is 
fortunate that under these circum- 
stances the Council of Christian As- 
sociations finds it possible to add an 
additional educational secretary to its 
Christian World Education Commit- 
tee. It has extended a call to Charles 
H. Corbett to occupy this position. 
Mr. Corbett is a graduate of Worces- 
ter College and Union Seminary. For 
the past sixteen years he has been 
teaching physics at the Union Uni- 
versity at Pekin, China. He is re- 
garded by all who know him as being 
eminently qualified for serving the 
Movement in this capacity as he 
has ar intimate knowledge of condi- 
tions in the Orient and is also deeply 


interested in educational problems 
and the student movement in this 
country. The scarcity of men in re- 


ligious work who have had any sci- 
entific training is one of the greatest 
weaknesses in the Christian Church 
at the present time. Consequently, 
the Committee feels that the scientific 
and religious experience which Mr. 
Corbett will bring to it should prove a 
most valuable contribution. 
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The Student Friendship 
Fund in Action 

\ LETTER was recently sent to a 

group of leaders in every part 

of the nation asking three questions 

about the present status of the Friend- 


ship Fund. The following briefly 
summarizes the answers: 

Grounds for Encouragement—Fore- 
most is the enthusiasm with which 


the students themselves are getting 
under this Friendship Program. They 
have brought new enthusiasm and a 
spirit of victory. Every regional 
council has accepted a quota, and one, 
the southern, has on its own initia- 
tive increased its goal from $7,500 to 
$12,500, saying that the smaller sum 
neither 1epresented their interest in 
world friendship nor their ability to 
give. Another ground for encourage- 
ment is the success of campaigns 
which so far have been held. There 
has a splendid willingness by 
men women all over the nation 
to give time in speaking and writing 
and personal leadership. 

Problems—There is a vast ignor- 
ance of facts, a heavy lethargy and a 
smug contentment among students. 
Many students and institutions are 
completely absorbed in their own af- 
fairs. It been found, however, 
that students understand 
just what is being accomplished they 
respond liberally and with enthusi- 
asm. Some parts of the country have 
been slow in perfecting any sort of 
effective organization. 

The Way Out—Organizationally we 
must tighten up. We can say to the 


been 
and 


has 
wherever 


winter months: Now or never! Bend 
your efforts to make available more 
information. The sources of mate- 


rial are abundant; it is just a ques- 
tion of broadcasting it. Volunteer 
speakers should be more effectively 
utilized. Somehow we must get this 
message of World Friendship across 
to this student generation. We dare 
not fa:l. ‘Too much is at stake. 

SOME RECENT GIFTS 
Rochester, $239 
“Additional pledges amounting to $75 
will be sent on immediately.” 

Varu Lyon School, $300—‘Our goal 
is $500. I want you to know we have 
earned every cent of this.” 

Miss Elizabeth Wray—“I enjoyed 
so much the literature, and send this 
Christmas gift as an appreciation for 
all that such a _ world enterprise 
means.” 

A Friend, $25—“I feel that the in- 
tense emphasis on World Court this 
fall has delayed the actual work on 
the Student Friendship Fund.” 

Radcliffe College, $400—“The Rad- 
cliffe Community Chest plans to give 
at least another $100 to Student 
Friendship, and possibly more.” 


University of 





Che Universal Bay 
of Prayer 


On February 21 Christian stu- 
dents in every part of the world 
will unite in worship and inter- 
cession that the ideal of the 
World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration may be more fully real- 
ized in their own lives, in their 
universities, and in the policies 
of their ration. 


This day ought to be the focal 
point of the year’s program of 
Christian World Education in 
every Association. Great spiri- 
tual values for our entire Move- 
ment are to be found in its ap- 
propriate observance. 


Associations conscious of the 
significance of this Day usually 
plan a special service for their 
membership to symbolize the life 
of the Federation. Such services 
generally include: 

a. Special 

tions of the 


prayers for other sec- 
Federation. 


b Reports .er addresses on the 
significance of the Federation by 
some one personally acquainted 
with its work in other countries. 


c Nationals 
countries in 
parts of the 


various 
different 


representing 
charge of 
program. 


d. “Candle Light’’ ceremony where 
there are a sufficient number of 
students from other lands. 

It would seem appropriate 
to make provision for some 
special offering on this Day for 
the Friendship Fund or some 
other aspect of the Federation’s 
work. 

Copies of the Call to Prayer 
mau be secured from Student 
Department, 347 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


Abbot Acade mi, $409.25—“We are 
happy to have even a small share in 
your very worthwhile work.” 

Smith College—‘Enclosed you will 
find our first payment ($3,000).” 
(Smith makes official announcement 
of a total goal of $6,000.) For three 
vears Smith has led the colleges of 
America in contributions to the 
Friendship Fund. 

Princeton sent $1,500 as first pav- 
ment in November and a second check 
in December for $2,000. 


Winthrop College’s $400 was the 
first check from the South. 
Miss Quayle’s announcement that 


Ohio is undertaking to secure $10,000 
is noteworthy. 

Seven colleges in the Rocky Moun- 
tains and seven more on the Pacific 
Coast made their Christmas greetings 
articulate with large checks. The 
largest check to date, $6,900.00, is 
from a source that never fails. 

2tAY LEGATE. 
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C.C. A. Meeting 


‘oe Council ef Christian Associa 
tions does its work ad interim 
through an Administrative Commit- 
tee. This committee held a meeting 
in New York, January 3-4. The 
Chairman, Andrew Roy of Washing. 
ton and Lee and Princeton, was ir 
the chair. Others from outside Ney 
York were H. B. Ingalls of Oberlin, 
John Dillingham of Yale, Dorothy 
Richards of Depauw, Roswell Barnes 
of Blair Academy and Philip Ross of 
West Virginia University. 

The World Court Committee made 
its final report through Corliss La 
mont of Harvard Law School. Ths 
campaign has cost upwards of $23, 
000 and a small surplus has been of 
fered to the C. C. A. to be used for 
providing speakers on internationa 
subjects and for a minimum of sup- 
plemental office assistance. A hearty 
vote of thanks was offered to M 
Van Dusen, the campaign director 
Mr. Lamont and their asscciates. 

This discussion naturally led into a 
discussion of the Committee on 
Christian World Education whose 
plan includes the early production of 
a study outline. A special emphasi 
should be put upon the study of th 
situation in the Pacific Basin and 
preparation for the Federation con- 
ference which will be held, probably 
in Manila, in the summer of 1927 
Should the C. C. A. launch out upon 
another special campaign comparable 
to the World Court campaign? Prob 
ably the Associations would usually 
and more naturally be occupied with 
our permanent task of creating 4 
Christian attitude of mind. If ow 
Movement can do that more effective 
ly, we can best help students so that 
they may be ready to deal with any 
emergency or campaign that come: 
along. It was voted to call Charles 
Corbett of Peking University as sec- 
retary for the work of the Committe 
on Christian World Education. 

The following were elected as rep- 
resentatives from the Associations of 
the United States to the meeting of 
the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration in Denmark next August: 
John Dillingham (Yale); Sterling 
Holloway (University of Texas); H. 
L. Seamans; A. Bruce Curry; David 
R. Porter; Dorothy Richards (De 
pauw); Adelaide Case (Teachers 
College, Columbia); Winnifred Wei 
gle; Katherine Ashworth; Leslie 
Blanchard. 

As always seems to be necessary, 
there was much talk about relation 
ships—new aspects of relationships 
with the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, the Federation of American 
Students, and the new Committee of 
Twenty-Five who were elected to fol- 
low up the Evanston Conference. 
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. 
For International Good- 
. 
Will 
y OREIGN students of Northwestern 
and Chicago Universities were 
guests at a dinner given in their honor 
on the occasion of the dedicaticn of 
the First Methodist Episcopai Church 
of Oak Park, Illinois, during the week 
of November 22. Thus beautiful new 
stone edifice was dedicated to Inter- 
nationa! Good-Will. Some 150 stu- 
dents representing thirty-four dif- 
ferent nations participated. 

The big banquet and social hall of 
the church was decorated with flags 
of all the nations. Seated between 
each of the foreign guests was an 
American friend. During the dinner, 
music was furnished by an Oriental 
quartette. The after-dinner program 
consisted of short talks on the mutua' 
contributions possible between Am- 
erica and other nations. 

L. C. Hollister, Executive Secretary 
of the West Side Y. M. C. A., Student 
Department, spoke on “Chicago as a 
World Student Center,” stating there 
were thirty-two institutions of higher 
learning within its environs, and Miss 
Pauline L. Sage, National Y. W. C. 
A. Secretary, Committee for Friendly 
Relations with Foreign Students, 
spoke on “Women Students from 
Other Lands.” Violet Wong, but two 
months over from China, spoke on 
“What Bring; Us to America.” “We 
come to study, and to get acquainted 
with other lands,” she said, “and I 
have been most impressed by your 
football games!” Tashio Sota, a Jap- 
anese student, told what America 
could do for the foreign students by 
acquainting them with the best in 
American life and traditions. V. E. 
Charawanamutta of India, telling of 
the contribution of foreign students 
to America, said: “We must develop a 
common bond of unity. India offers 
America the spiritual even as Am 
erica gives India the material. We 
must build friendships instead of war- 
ships.” 


Reinhold Schairer, secretary of the 
student cooperative work project of 
Germany, threw light on the growing 
unity of European students through 
recent conferences. The climax was 
the address, in the beautiful new audi- 
torium, of Bishop Francis J. McCon 
nell of the Pittsburgh area of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Bishop 
McConnell is regarded as one of the 
keenest thinkers in the church today. 
His talk was on international under- 
standing. “If the race goes down,” he 


said, “it will be because it bas not 
organized goced-will. Here lies the 
world’s biggest task. Christian love 


Means a true respect for every indi- 
vidual, and patriotism is making the 





culture of one’s country the servant 
of the world. We should be 2mis- 
saries of the doctrine of understand- 
ing. We must try to understand each 
other’s point of view, and we must 
appeal to the educated youth to ac- 
complish this for us. Public opinion 
is ruled by the people in the Orient. 
Our public opinion is controlled by 
propaganda. What the world’s peop!e 
want is fair play.” 

The affair was a venture not with- 
out many new friendships formed be 
tween Americans and foreign stu 
dents, and not without a new ap 
preciation of one another’s worth. 

EUGENE VEST. 

Northwestern Univ. 


Chinese Students Club 
of Michigan 


4 bry Michigan Chinese Club is one 
of the largest in this country. 
Every year the anniversary of the 
founding of the Chinese Republic has 
been happily celebrated by the club. 
This year the club was fortunate to 
secure as sneakers President Kenyon 
L. Butterfield of Michigan State Col- 
lege and also the new president of the 
University of Michigan, Clarence C. 
Little. 

After the singing of the Chinese 
national anthem there was a student 
speech on “Some Aspects of the 
Growth of Public Opinion in China.” 
A chorus of five Chinese girl students 
gave a Chinese song. Dr. Butterfield 
addressed the audience more than one 
hour on the subject “The Chinese Stu- 
dents’ Interest in Rural China.” He 
pointed out the students’ part. especi- 
ally, in the solution of China’s rural 
problems. He said: “The future of 
China lies in the hands of the Chinese 
students who are now attending the 
foreign universities and will return 
to their native land equip ved to face 
the problems which have perplexed 
their fathers. Sooner or later, every 
problem which the students of China 
will have to face will embody the mass 
of rural people.” His speech 
heartily received 

A play, “The Dawn,” presented in 
ynantomime, was given under the 
direction of a graduate student of the 
university. The play showed the 
Chinese students with the backing of 
a united China, freeing China from 
the yoke of foreign oppression. At 
the end of the play, a Chinese national 
flag with the words “United China” 
on it was displayed. The audience 
gave it a rising ovation and a pro- 
longed applause. The program was 
ended with an orchestra playing voth 
western and Chinese music. 

ALFRED S. Pu. 
Mich. 
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The Student Depart- 


ment Committee 
6 hyve Student Department Commit- 
tee had a fruitful meeting De- 
cember 11, in New York. 

High points in the meeting were 
the discussions on the relationship 
between the National Student Com- 
mittee of the Y. M. C. A. and the 
Council of Christian Associations; 
plans for the Semi-Centennial of the 
Student Associations; the creation of 
a Committee on Relations with the 
General Association Movement. 

The matter of relationships be- 
tween the National Student Commit- 
tee and the C. C. A. was given care- 
ful thought. “The members of the 
C. C. A. regard that Council as an 
instrument for joint action between 
the student Y. M. C. A. and the Stu- 
dent Y. W. C. A., in those matters 
which are of mutual concern to both 
movements and which lend themselves 
more readily to effective realization 
when undertaken by both movements 
acting in concert.” It is quite im- 
possible at this time to predetermine 
the lines along which the C. C. A. 
ought to develop. 

There is now an encouraging pos- 
sibility of entering into more direct 
relations than formerly with the for- 
eign mission boards. Both the boards 
and the Volunteer Movement are ea- 
gerly expecting the two Associations, 
through the C. C. A., to push for- 
ward vigorously with its campaign of 
missionary education. 

The Year 1927 marks the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the 
Student Department of the Y. M. 
C. A. and the world-wide Student 
Christian Movement. The special 
committee which will plan for the 
adequate observance of this Semi- 
Centennial celebration will work un- 
der the chairmanship of Charles S. 
Campbell. The members are: C. P. 
Barnum; Leslie Blanchard; Fletcher 
Brockman; Richard Cleveland; Tru- 
bee Davison; Cleveland E. Dodge; 
George Gleason ; John R. Mott; Wal- 
lace Ross; Don Schooler; George 
Stewart; Charles P. Taft; John Tom- 
linson; Henry P. Van Dusen; W. D. 
Weatherford; John T. Dallas. 

An advance step is the appoint- 
ment of a Committee on Relationships 
with the General Association move- 
ment. The following have been asked 
to serve as a Committee to make a 
qualitative and appreciative study of 
the relationships and interchange of 


.life between the student Associations 


and other types of Associations: Clif- 
ford K. Brown, Chairman; James C. 
Baker; E. Fay Campbell; Harry 
Comer; John Dyer; L. C. Haworth; 
E. W. Hearne; A. G. Knebel; Thorn- 
ton Merriam; Hugh Moran; Harry 
Stone; S. Wirt Wiley; Walter Wood. 








The Intercolleg an 





























Discussion in the Seminaries 
call attention at the outset to 


Ww? 
the interesting article on this 
page on the problem of the Seminary 
Curriculum by David Barnwell, of 
Union. Similar discussions apparently 
are occupying the time of thoughtful 
students in most of our seminaries 
and of innumerable people outside. A 
group of about fifteen students and 
two professors met in December at 
Union; the general questions which 
they outlined may well serve as a 
basis for discussion in other semi- 
naries. This outline is as follows: 
I. Men come to the seminary to- 
day interested in the Christian minis- 
try as their life work. The semi- 
nary creates doubts in their minds as 
to the place of religion in society. 


1. What is the 


unique contribution 

which the Church today has to offer so- 
ciety ? 

2. Is it the function of the Church to 

be an initiating factor in progress, to 

forge ahead into new fields, and then 


give these up when adequately taken over 
by some other group? 

3. Is the existence of the 
tified, tested in terms of its 

mp.ishments? 

4. Just what is the essence of religion: 
ethical living, or mystical 
vorced from ethical living? 
place of worship? 

5. Is religion a primary interest ? 
we not work better through 
terest groups; i. e., mental, 


labor, health, etc.? 
I As an institution of theological 
education, the seminary should do 

something to meet these problems. 
1. Is the seminary at 


Church 
actual ac- 


jus- 


experience di- 


What is the 
Can 


special in- 
educational, 


present attempt- 


ing to answer these problems? If so, to 
what extent? 

; Does the instruction bear vitally on 
these problems? 

3. What particular changes might be 
proposed so as to relate the curriculum 


more closely to these problems’ 
III. Is it right to assume that the 
faculty should be constantly aware of 


these problems and helping us to 
solve them? 
1. Is the faculty aware of these prob- 
lems that face the student? If so, to 


what extent? 
2. What definite steps 
taken to meet 
3. What 


has the 
these problems? 
specific machinery might be 
erected for closer cooperation between 
faculty and students? 


The group arose spontaneously 
among the older students who are in- 
terested in trying to find an adequate 
method of correlating the more or 
theoretical knowledge of the 
seminary with the practical work of 
the ministry. The group is on a 
democratic plan and elected Julien 
Bryan as its chairman. 


faculty 


less 





To challenge seminary students to discover the true conception 
y of the Church of Christ for our day and to give themselves solely 
to make their present churches into the nature of the true ideal. 


President Butler Speaks 


.O more interesting comment upon 
theological education has ap- 
peared recently than the remarks of 
President Butler, of Columbia, in his 
annual report. He testifies to the ac- 
curacy of the Protestant Episcopal 
bishop’s statement: “We see in our 
land tens of millions of men and 
women who acknowledge no connec- 
tion with religion, and, as a result of 
this, a large proportion of our children 
are growing up without religious in- 
fluence or religious teaching of any 
sort.” Dr. Butler asserts the abso- 
lute necessity of religion as an ele- 
ment in any true education, laments 
the inadequate instruction in religion 
given by the Protestant Church, 
points to the duty of the colleges in 
this regard and finally finds the cause 
of the irreligion in the poorly edu- 
cated clergy. We urge a careful read- 
ing of the report. We quote from it: 


It must not be forgotten that the first col- 
leges to be founded in America had prepara- 
tion for the Christian ministry as a _ chief 
aim. Harvard College was brought into ex- 
istence by those who determined “to advance 


learning and perpetuate it to posterity” and 
who dreaded “to leave an illiterate ministry 
to the churches when our present ministers 


shall lie in the dust” . . . Unhappily, 
that “illiterate ministry” which it was the 
purpose of the pious founders of Harvard 
College to forfend, is now, after three hun- 
dred years, in ample evidence on every side. 

, a If the full truth were said 
it would probably be that the greatest ob- 
stacle at present to religious faith, re'igious 
conviction, and religious worship is the atti- 
tude and influence of a very large proportion 
of the poorly endowed and poorly educated 
Protestant clergy. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury has recently had something to say 
on this subject which was very courageous 
and which, by reason of his exalted position 
and immense influence, ought to produce some 


effect. He was quickly followed by the Bishop 
of Durham, himself one of the most impor- 
tant figures in the Anglican Church, who 
points out the change in the English uni- 
versities themselves so far as regards the 
number of students preparing to take holy 
orders. The Bishop adds significantly: ‘The 


notes of authority, undoubting conviction and 
assured belief which have marked the greater 
preaching of the past are now largely ab- 
sent. This unavoidable shadow on the re- 
ligious ministry in time diffuses doubt and 
intellectual confusion. The educated modern 
preacher whose sincerity is linked with knowl- 
edge must often say with the compromising 
Bishop in Browning's famous poem: 


With me, faith means perpetual unbelief 

Kept quiet like the snake ’neath Michael's foot 

Who stands calm just because he feels it 
writhe. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury and_ the 
Bishop of Durham were joined by the Dean 
of St. Paul’s, who exclaims: “The golden age 
of the pulpit is over; but it is a great mis- 


take to despise preaching, or to suppose that 
unlike all others, personal good- 


in this art, 















ness will compensate for the want of carefyl 
training and diligent application. 

“What the world sorely needs, if it is 
have its religious convictions deepened and 
its faith made more sure is another St 







Dominic or St. Francis, another Wesley or 
Whitefield, another Newman or Pusey or 
Keble, another Lacordaire. The religion of 





modern man will not long 
the husks alone.”’ 


survive if fed « 





The hopeful feature to us in all this 
discussion is that there are none who 
are more keenly conscious of the situ- 
ation and more determined to find the 
best solution than the students in ow 
larger seminaries, such as are repre- 
sented by Julien Bryan’s group. May 
we add that if any of our readers 
feel moved to contribute to this dis- 
cussion our columns are open so far 
as the space will allow. 















GARDINER M. Day. 





Episcopal Theol. Sem. 











The Curriculum Problem 


GREAT issue before seminary 
I\ deans is the one bound up ir 
the problem of correlating so-called 
field work and classroom study. In- 
creasingly do seminary men take uw 
on themselves outside work, primarily 
for the resulting funds, but also be- 
cause such work has become a part 
of curricula requirements and is con- 
sidered invaluable in itself. Th 
theory is the one of the “new educa- 
tion”: learn by doing: seminary class 
work will be helpful only as it is tied 
up with specific problems on the field. 
The result has been that many time- 
honored courses, arid as far as im- 
mediate use is concerned, are being 
challenged by seminary _ students. 
The educational theorists were right: 
interest and profitable learning cente! 
around those courses which are giving 
immediate help to pressing practical 
problems being met on the field. Class- 
room work is vital and productive; 
reference reading is tackled with 
avidity. On the other hand every- 
thing else is going by the board. Then, 
too, the situation on the field changes 
so rapidly from week to week, de- 
manding fresh help on new situa- 
tions, that some of the _ interests 
aroused in preceding weeks get push- 
ed into the background and we g0 
chasing new material and new solu- 
tions. 
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It is vastly more interesting than 
old-fashioned “study.” It has excite- 
ment, variety, “life”! But it leaves 
out of account two impressive ele- 
ments—the law of distraction, and 
the economy of time. 

The law of distraction reads some- 
thing like this: “You cannot be wrap- 
ped up in the worries and joys of 
large responsibilities in one institu- 
tion, and at the same time be able 
to concentrate adequately upon the 
drudgery and exactitudes of thorough 
study in another institution, unless 
you are a very unusual person.” I 
mean simply this, that the average 
person will find little impulse to pur- 
sue Greek verbs, or Calvin’s Insti- 
tutes, or even the psychology of wor- 
ship, if his mind is busy with the 
next committee meeting or service or 
program at his Church. He will be 
attentive chiefly to the material nec- 
essary for his week’s job. Eventu- 
ally, of course, by the practical prob- 
lems of his work he will be driven 
to investigate all of these fields that 
will in the end be of real value in 
his life work. But here the second 
element, the economy of time, inter- 
feres. 

The economy of time, in this in- 
stance, says this: “You have only 
three years, or four, in the seminary, 
and it is your one chance to get back- 
grounds, to plumb your way into the 
heart of deep probems. All life is an 
education, of course, but these three 
years are set aside for things which 
you will need by and by, but will not 
have the time or the help to get. Use 
the time wisely.” 

It seems to require a bit more san- 
ity than the “average student” has, 
to maintain a comfortable balance in 
a see-saw life trying to keep both 
these laws. Few there be who do 
so. Whether the result will be to 
lead to any more profitable activity 
than that of the teeter itself is specu- 
lative. Nor am I able to proffer a 
solution. The way out may lie 
in a new division of the year, into 
halves, one for the field, one for the 
classroom, the seminary to be in ses- 
sion the full period, with half the 
student body engaged in the one ex- 
ercise, and half in the other. 

Of course, one of the profits in the 
above conflict will be a modification 
of the curriculum and of require- 
ments. Many of these modifications 
are already well under way, and He- 
brew and Greek seem fairly well 
doomed as necessities, though there 
be many mourners to bewail the doom. 
But if they and many kindred sub- 
jects are to be kept, it must be along 
with and not at the expense of new 
subjects which are demanding space 
in the catalogue: Scientific Method; 
Psychology, Philosophy of Religion; 
Comparative Religion; Interpretative 


Literature, and others. This means 
a lessening of subject requirements 
for the B. D. degree, or the creation 
of other degrees than the one for the 
general pastorate. The fields of Chris- 
tian service are becoming so varied 
that degrees, if they are to retain 
their value, must be made more spe- 
cific. 


Hope lies in experimentation. Where 
there is not experimentation today, in 
seminaries or in other institutions, it 
may safely be surmised that life has 
become extinct or that hope has been 
given up. A seminary curriculum that 
does not see some changes each year 
indicates stagnation. 

Again, hope lies in a democratic 
process whereby faculty and students 
together work out the necessities of 
curriculum adjustments. There is a 
very great need today for faculty- 
student conference on issues which 
really count, conferences wherein the 
exchange of thought will be frank and 
mutually respected. When that time 
comes, it will be found, I am sure, 
that there is a “way cut” of curric- 
ulum and kindred difficulties unsus- 
pected by either group. It will mean, 
in truth, a rebirth of education. 


Davip K. BARNWELL., 
Union Theol. Sem. 





Ohio Inter-Seminary Conference 


i pre a hundred theological 
students and professors of Ohio 
met at Lane Seminary in Cincinnati 
in the third annual inter-seminary 
conference held in the state. Students 
from nine seminaries and _ Bible 
schools representing two races and 
fourteen denominations and faiths, 
gathered on this campus, made fa- 


mous by Henry Ward Beecher. They ° 


discussed the conference theme, “The 
Young Minister in the Present Day 
Church.” 

Francis P. Miller, national student 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A., dis- 
cussed the question, “Is Worship a Lost 
Art?” He said: “Worship is not an 
occasion; it is an attitude. It is the 
permanent attitude of man’s whole 
nature toward God. If we could know 
the idea of God in the minds of people 
we could know more of their faith 
than if we heard the recitation of 
their creeds. A student was once 
heard to say that the oniy place she 
was aware of the mystery and awe of 
God was in the physics laboratory. 
Beside this the average church serv- 
ice seemed asham. Compare this with 
the actual realities of worship— 
mystery, wonder and of the glory of 
life!!! Something has gone askew in 
the scheme of things. Folks don’t go 
away from our services with a re- 
newed appreciation of God by having 
met Him face to face. That is the 


” tives. 
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dilemma that our generation must 
face. What idea of God are the 
people getting?” 

Speaking in the interests of the 
conference plan of church. unity, 
Floyd Tompkins insisted that the idea 
of church unity was not to reach an 
agreement, but an understanding. 
Majority rule does not make matters 
of principle. Unity was advocated on 
the basis set up in the Stockholm 
Conference, i. e., common opinion and 
unity in regard to the nature of the 
Church, a confession of faith in God. 
the Church’s ministry and the sacra- 
ments. In accomplishing this end, ac- 
cording to Dr. Tompkins, two facts 
must be considered: What are the 
facts in the opinions of others, and 
where do these facts disagree with 
our own? Unified action is based on 
unified principles. Unity does not 
mean uniformity. Conference is the 
effort to understand the opposite fac- 
tion’s point of view. 

Henry P. Van Dusen presented the 
subject “Facing the Social Problems 
of the Day.” He asserted that the 
inexplicable element of life is due to 
the seeming dilemmas on which it is 
based, i. e., dilemmas in theological 
thinking, such as the idea of the om- 
nipotence of God versus human free- 
dom. Men find that some one thing 
is true, and then from the conclusion 
that this is true, they often jump to 
the unwarranted conclusion that this 
alone is true. All factions of the 
Church find their autherity in the 
Bible, but this is to be expected be- 
cause the Bible is a book of the 
whole truth. Another dilemma is that 
of the preaching versus the pastoral 
function in the Church. -Paul’s ideal 
should be the model for us, “Teaching 
the truth in love.” 

It was during this address that a 
Negro student representing one of the 
seminaries in the state told the story 
of his coming to Cincinnati. He had 
arrived hungry and because of his 
color had been refused entrance into 
restaurants in the city. He had come 
to the conference without having had 
any food since his arrival in Cin- 
cinnati. His pertinent question to the 
conference was: “What’s a fellow to 
do?” Thereupon a fellow race mem- 
ber gave as his opinion that one must 
not hold Christianity responsible for 
existing conditions, that it is not the 
Christian that is carrying on that 
policy. To all of this Mr. Van Dusen 
said that just as the objectives of the 
Church are Christian so too must be 
the means of reaching these objec- 
If Christianity is hopeless to 
meet the needs of society, to what else 
can we turn? “Lord, to whom shall 
we go?” 

DoNALD S. HOWARD. 

Central Theol. Seminary. 








ROCKY MOUNTAIN STATES 


The Association at the Colored 
School of Mines was given the honor 
of entertaining the football team at an 
annual banquet—striking evidence of 
the remarkable growth of the Asso- 
ciation on a campus where a year ago 
there was no Association. 


Of the $2,000 pledged for national 
work for the student Associations at 
Estes Park last August, $1,843 had 
been paid in by midnight of December 
3ist. A number of Associations bor- 
rowed the money to fulfill their obliga- 
tion—an unprecedented demonstration 
of loyalty. 


Gordon Chalmers, last year Presi- 
dent of the National Council and at 
present General Secretary of the Uni- 
versity of Denver Association, has re- 


ceived the Rhodes scholarship for 
Rhode Island, and will enter Oxford 
next fall. 


The Joint Rocky Mountain Councils 
at the Estes Park meeting outlined the 
major emphases for the college year. 
Student interest in International af- 
fairs, especially the Friendship Fund 
and the World Court, has been very 
satisfactory. These constitute the fall 
emphasis. For the months immedi- 
ately ahead personal religious experi- 
ence and faith will be the emphasis. 
David Porter, Harry Bone and Henry 
Van Dusen are coming to the region 
to augment the services of the regula 
traveling secretaries, 


The Regional Councils of the Y. W. 
and Y. M. C. A. hold the second joint 
meeting of the year in Topeka on 
January 30, February 1st. The last 
day will be devoted to outlining the 
program for the joint Estes Park Con- 
ference next August, 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Every week at Texas 
twenty-four (at latest 


University 
report) Bible 


discussion groups meet in fraternity 
and rooming houses. Forty such is 
the goal by the time “Dad” Elliott 


arrives for a 
February. 


four-day campaign in 


510 ayes, 135 nays was the result of 
the move at S. M. U. to abolish com- 
pulsory chapel. The Administration 
has not yet spoken. 


Creative Christian Citizenship is the 
theme of the Texas Y. M. C. A. Con- 
vention called for February 12-14. The 


student section of about 200 delegates 
promises to be a genuine demonstra- 


News from the F 


tion of the vitality of the Christian 
Movement in the colleges of Texas. 


Can you imagine a group of students 
voluntarily cutting short their Christ- 
mas vacation in order to have a cam- 
pus conference? That was done at 
the University of Arkansas One of 
the leaders said: “We want to consider 
the place of Christianity on a campus 
or what Christianity has to offer a 
modern college student. I can 
see a conference like this setting the 
plan for the remainder of the year’s 
work.” 

The Oklahoma University deputa- 
tion team had six programs scheduled 
during December in rural districts. 


A new member in our Student As- 
sociation ranks is at Arkansas College. 
A number of us will remember this 
college as the one where there is 
a devotional service every evening in 
the men’s dining hall immediately 
after dinner. Practically every man 
in the dormitory attends this service. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


A former student secretary, now 
rector of a suburban fashionable 
church, in describing the success of a 
recent effort to clear off a large church 
indebtedness, writes: “I took a leaf 
out of my long student Association ex- 
perience and just as the campaign 
started, quadrupled my own subscrip- 
tion. The result was amazing and 
really guaranteed the success of the 
whole enterprise.” We could mention 
similar acts of sacrificial giving in 
connection with a_ recent financial 
campaign at the University of West 
Virginia, where in four days, the As- 
sociation secured nearly twice as much 
as ever before. One student secured 
$300 from a relative. The success put 
new heart and life into the whole 
Association program. 


Not often, to be sure, but once in a 
while, even in a great city, the Mace- 
donian cry is uttered. This time it 
was voiced by a small group of stu- 
dents including one Hebrew from the 
downtown section of New York Uni- 
versity where thousands of men study 
at night after working all day, who 
journeyed nearly five miles to the 
nearest Student Association secretary 
and begged him to come down and 
organize for them, a Student Young 
Men’s Christian Association. The sec- 
retary agreed to come and twenty-five 
students, including five Hebrews, were 
waiting for him when he arrived. 


The State Secretary of West Vir- 
ginia has agreed to visit all the stu- 
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dent Associations in southern 
Virginia this college year. 





West 


In New Jersey four members of the 
State Student Committee (business 
men in each case, save one) have 
each visited one preparatory school 
in New Jersey this Fall. Their re- 
ports are encouraging. 


One of the most encouraging fea- 
tures of the December drive for funds 
to balance the budget of the National 
Council for 1925, was a check for $500 
from the Penn State Association, to be 
applied toward the support of student 
association work in the colored schools 
of this country under the direction of 
the Colored Department of the Na- 
tional Council. 


NEW ENGLAND 


The World Court; Peace Parade and 
the American Legion. In October 
when the Men’s and Women’s Coun- 
cils in joint session were in the midst 
of an enthusiastic discussion of the 
proposed World Court campaign, many 
considered Tucker Smith’s warning 
that the students might meet serious 
opposition a bit of unwarranted pessi- 


mism. It was only a month later, 
however, on Armistice Day, and in 
historic Boston—on the “Common’— 


that an incident occurred which gave 
evidence of the fact that the ways to 
peace are not all strewn with cut flow- 
ers. For many weeks a great peace 
parade had been in preparation. A 
great variety of societies and organi 
zations, including the Boston and 
Cambridge colleges, united in a cele- 
bration of Armistice Day which ex- 
pressed America’s will to peace. But 
the American Legion wouldn’t play 
The veterans in uniform stood on the 
sidelines “in silent protest” as three 
thousand people marched. When the 
procession reached Boston Commo! 
the veterans began milling around 
singing their war songs, and a near 
riot was only halted by one of thei 
own number, a former officer. In the 
evening the veterans had a protest 
meeting, the burden of which was that 
such an outrageous demonstration of 
“nacifists”’ must never be allowed to 
happen again. 

Some of us who also enlisted in “the 
war to end war” and “to make the 
world safe for democracy” have been 
made to realize, even in the midst of 
a campaign that is sweeping the coun- 
try, that there is much yet to be done 
here at home before there can be any 
certainty that “these dead shall not 
have died in vain.” 
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THE MIDDLE WEST 


The Chicago Church Federation, 
cooperating with the student Chris- 
tian Associations, gave a dinner to 
foreign students at the La Salle Ho- 
tel. Dean Holgate, Cleland McAfee 
and Charles Gilkey gave addresses, to 
which students from Japan, India, 
China and Korea responded. 

The University of Minnesota Asso- 
ciation appropriately celebrated Arm- 
istice Day by a dinner in which stu- 
dents from many lands united in 
fellowship and determination to work 
for a warless world. 


It is too early to make a full evalu- 


ation of the effectiveness of the 
World Friendship Program of the 
Cc. C. A. For the first time, there 


has been a united effort between the 
two Associations to develop a sense 
of co-responsibility of students in the 
scheme of world citizenship. Practi- 
cally every state appointed a _ joint 
committee which accepted definite re- 
sponsibility. World Court Education 
received primary emphasis this fall; 
it is hoped the result will be shown 
in increased giving to the Student 
Friendship Fund and in a _ deeper 
sense of world responsibility. 


THE SOUTH 


meeting of the Southern 

Christian Associations, 
composed of three representatives 
(executive secretary, chairman of 
Council, and one elected member) of 
the four constituent bodies (Student 
Y. W. C. A., colored and white; and 
Student Y. M. C. A., colored and 
white) met in‘ Atlanta early in Janu- 
ary During the opening hour, in an 
attempt to come to a definite under- 
standing of each other’s point of view 
the group tried to crystallize what to 
each individual member was the ideal 
for Christian work among students 
toward which he or she was working. 
The two days which followed 
exceedingly profitable. 


The first 
Council of 


were 


Clemson Association is inaugurat- 
ing a vigorous campaign against pro- 
fanity. An article in the college pa- 
per publishes this admonition: “Clean 
up your speech and use the power 
that God gave you for the right pur- 
poses; profanity is an indication of 
a weak vocabulary; a sign of poor 
taste; a practice that stamps a man 
as having a little mind or as having 
little control of his tongue.” 

Emory University Association is to 
have a three-day Life Work guidance 
effort at the end of January. A ques- 
tionnaire gets from students the vo- 
cation in which they are interested 
and “specialists” will be provided for 
forums and personal interviews. 





COLORED STUDENTS 


World Court Conferences have been 
held in nine colored colleges of the 
South. The interest of students is 
very great. 


World Service and Education Com- 
mittees have been reorganized in the 
Atlanta and Nashville colleges. 


Conrad Hoffmann made the opening 
address at the launching of the 
Howard University Student Friend- 
ship Fund. 


The Virginia Student Council, re- 
cently organized, is the eleventh state 
council of colored students to be es- 
tablished. 


The Wilberforce University Asso- 
ciation, recently reorganized, plans for 
the remainder of the year a strenu- 
ous program especially along the lines 
of World Friendship programs. Her- 
bert Seamans and W. C. Craver re- 
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cently conducted a week-end confer- 
ence there. 


Redistribution of the Services of 
Colored Student Secretaries of the Na- 
tional Council comes at an opportune 
time. W. C. Craver, for some years 
secretary in the Southwest, is sta- 
tioned in the headquarters office, New 
York, and will serve students of the 
Southeast; F. T. Wilson is located at 
the Western Regional office in St. 
Louis and will co-operate with stu- 
dents of the Southwest; L. K. MeMil- 
lan is serving the Southern field with 
offices in Atlanta; R. W. Bullock, Na- 
tional Boys’ Work Secretary, will 
serve the high schools in close co- 
operation with the student secretaries. 


R. P. Daniel (Union University) 
and W. C. Craver (National Coun- 
cil) who represented colored students 
in the Eurepean pilgrimages last 
summer, have been holding interna- 
tional question forums in the colleges. 


Training School for Presidents 


QINCE the beginning of its exist- 
‘7 ence the Blue Ridge Association 
has employed on its summer staff a 
number of college men and women. 
Each year there have been applica- 
tions for these jobs far in excess of 
the number of positions open. 
During the last two or three years 
some of the local student Association 
secretaries have secured for their stu- 
dent presidents positions on this work- 
ing staff. As each employee is re- 
quired to give only five or six hours 
per day to actual work for the Blue 
Ridge Association and is required to 
take at least one course in Southern 
College, which holds its summer quar- 
ter at Blue Ridge, such presidents 
have during the three months spent 
at Blue Ridge secured such training 
that their conception of the place and 
opportunity of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association on the local campus 
has been completely revolutionized. 


With these facts in mind several 
secretaries worked out a suggested 
curriculum adapted specifically for 


Y. M. C. A. presidents, and cast about 
for a way in which this kind of spe- 
cial training could be given during 
the summer. 

The matter was discussed with Dr. 
Weatherford, President of Southern 
Y. M. C. A. College, who is also Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Blue Ridge 
Association, with the result that the 
Blue Ridge Association has agreed to 
accept twenty Y. M. C. A. presidents 
from Associations without employed 
secretaries, who are recommended by 
the Student Department. These men 
will work five hours per day. A 


scholarship fund is also available for 
twenty additional such presidents, 
which is worth $50 toward the neces- 
sary expense of about $125. 

The curriculum consists of the fol- 
lowing courses: History of the As- 
sociation Movement; Bible study by 
the discussion method; Fundamentals 
of the Christian Religion; the Associ- 
ation Presidents’ Task. 

This curriculum is made available 
during the period July 22nd—August 
31, the regular Southern College fac- 
ulty providing the leadership for the 
first three courses and the Regional 
Student Secretary of the National 
Council leading the fourth course. 
Southern College operates in this mat- 
ter on condition that their own stu- 
dents who wish to take course num- 
ber four may do so without cost to 
the College, in return for which the 
first three courses are given without 
cost to the Association. 

Although announcement of this 
plan has just been made, two State 
Associations in the Southern Region 
have already made application for 
their full quota of the scholarships 
available, and several local Associa- 
tion presidents have already indicated 
that they will want their successors 
to get the benefit of this school. 

This plan should result not only in 
the highly multiplied efficiency of the 
yoluntary Christian leadership on the 
campus, but should discover and in- 
terest the highest type of.our Chris- 
tian students in Association work as 
a life profession. 

J. W. BERGTHOLD. 
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THE PREP SCHOOLS 


About fifty boys from six prepara- 
tory schools in Vermont met in con- 
ference at St. Albans over the week- 
end of December 31st. In addition to 
the usual formal addresses they 
shared with each other the various 
methods that are proving most help- 
ful in their Association and asked the 
preparatory school secretary for help 
in planning the winter’s work. The 
idea of having a shelf in the school 
lounge for a few live Association 
books and stimulating interest of the 
school in them seemed to be quite 
popular. 


A Governor of Virginia (not the 
present one) is said to have declared: 
“I thank God there are no free schools 
and printing, and I hope we shall 
never have them, for learning has 
brought disobedience, and heresy, and 
sects into this world, and printing has 
divulged them, and libels against the 
best government. God keeps us from 
both!” His shades will be disturbed by 
the appearance of a recent book, “The 
Education of the Modern Boy”, which 
is a symposium of headmasters’ opin- 
ions, gathered from such sources as 
Dr. Endicott Peabody of Groton 
School, Dr. Alfred E. Stearns of An- 
dover Academy, Dr. William G. Thayer 
of St. Mark’s School and Dr. Samuel 
Drury of St. Paul’s School. Said 
shades will be particularly annoyed 
with Dr. Thayer’s statement that aca- 
demic freedom is the chiefest raison 
d'etre of modern private schools. 


A Preparatory School Boy's Prob- 
lems is the title of the new discussion 
group course, prepared by Erdman 
Harris, who probably knows his sub- 
ject as well as any living man. It can 
be procured direct from the Associa- 
tion Press, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York, at twenty-five cents per copy. 


The annual Fall meeting of the 
Blairstown Advisory Council was held 
in New York December 3rd. It was 
decided that the dates for the Con- 
ference would be June 26th to July Ist. 
Preliminary plans for the program 
were carefully mapped out. As usual 
one of the distinctive features will be 
the parallel conference of headmasters 
and masters. 


The Yale Christian Association will 
entertain a conference of New Eng- 
land preparatory schools, February 26, 
28. Princeton is counting on a similar 
conference for the Middle Atlantic 
area. 


What is the best way to handle sex 
education? Many schools bring in 
trusted speakers like Dr. Swan or Dr. 
Seerley. Hotchkiss is abandoning the 
Purity Meeting formerly led by older 
boys and is working toward the school 
physician solution. 
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As “balanced rations” for February 
I recommend: 

PERSONALITY AND PSYCHOLOGY. By 
John Wright Buckham. (Doran. $1.75). 
Psychology cannot deny the reality of 
consciousness, mind, or motives. 

THE CHURCH IN THE UNIVERSITIES. 
Edited by David R. Porter. (Associa- 
tion Press. 90 cents.) What do you 
mean, church? 

CoLor. By Countee Cullen. 
pers. $3). Mr. Cullen says: 


Yet do I marvel at this curious thing, 
To make a poet black and bid him sing. 


About him I recently said in this 
column that he was a girl. Last year 
he graduated from New York Uni- 
versity and is now doing graduate 
work at Harvard. He has several 
poetry prizes and will win some more. 


(Har- 


The Chairman of last year’s Coun- 
cil of Christian Associations, Kath- 
erine Ashworth, of Barnard College, 
begins in February the Eastern Field 
work for the Student Council of the 
7, wo 


Few laymen are better known to 
college men and women than former 
Governor William E. Sweet of Colo- 
rado. His recent retirement after 
twenty-five years of active service as 
President of the Denver Young Men’s 
Christian Association is an_ event 
worthy of note. It has given editorial 
writers across the country, including 
papers of opposing political color of 
his own state, a chance to pay tribute 
to his great labor of love for boys 
and young men through the Denver 
Y. M. C. A. and through the Nationa: 
Council of the Y. M. C. A. Even 
during the strenuous days of his gov- 
ernorship Mr. Sweet gave much time 
to the personal leadership of the 
work of the Association in all parts 
of the country. His retirement from 
the Denver Association presidency 
does not mean any lesser interest or 
participation in the work in schools 
and colleges of the country. The 
Washington Convention recognized 
his effective service in electing him 
as Vice-Chairman of the Nationat 
Council. Governor Sweet has prob- 
ably given more time to student work 
this year through the World Court 
Committee of the C. C. A. than he 
has been able to give in any previous 
year. We hope for years of con- 
tinued comradeship with him in the 
great causes that are so centrai to 
the world enterprise of Jesus. 


The crisis in affairs in China was 
reported here too late to be consid- 
ered and dealt with by the June con- 


ferences. A message of fellowship was 
however sent from the Secretaries’ 
Assembly at Camp Gray in July. A 
letter has just been received from T., 
Z. Koo, who acknowledges the receipt 
of this message from America with 
the following words: 

We appreciate this expression of your 
sympathy with us in the trying times 
through which we are passing. fe can 
assure you that we feel very much the 
need for help both from God in heaven 
and from our fellow men in different 
countries. We are going to translate the 


resolution and have it printed through 
our Association magazines. 


I was glad to have a talk with 
Lewis Fox, of Princeton, who was 
elected president of the new National 
Federation of Students. He tells me 
that since the conference he has been 
perfecting their organization and will 
hold very soon a meeting of their 
executive committee. One of the chief 
steps this year will be to raise $8,400 
to send seven college juniors for pe- 
riods of study in Europe. A delega- 
tion will be sent to the C. I. E. con- 
ference in Rome this summer. 


Announcement is made that John 
T. Dallas has been elected Bishop of 
New Hampshire. Mr. Dallas has 
been intimately related to the Student 
Association Movement at Taft School; 
at Hanover, N. H., and as presiding 
officer of the Blairstown Conference. 
His friends are happy at this promo- 
tion, although they foresee no little 
difficulty in calling him anything ex- 
cept John. 


Sometimes there is danger that this 
column will be simply a catalogue of 
interesting people who blow from or 
through the ends of the earth. Inso- 
far as that happens, it is a commen- 
tary on the vital humans that the 
Student Movement has traffic with 
here and yonder. In January we have 
been glad to welcome Arthur Rugh 
back from China and William Paton 
from India. Paton now passes as 4 
somewhat dignified missionary offi- 
cial, for he is secretary of the Na- 
tional Christian Council—the united 
body of missions and churches in In- 
dia. He first came to America as 4 
delegate to the Federation meeting 
at Lake Mohonk in 1913 and then 
for a number of years was mission 
study secretary of the British Stu- 
dent Movement before going out to 
India under the Y. M. C. A. I am 
glad he has agreed to give us an early 
article on the situation in Gandhi’s 
country. 

THE WAYFARER. 
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